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and the Outline of the Life of St. John of the Cross has been 
entirely recast. 
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‘‘The charm of St. Teresa is irresistible,’’ writes André 
Maurois. He goes on to say: ““What is so good about this 
biography is that the writer has succeeded in bringing out the 
saint without eliminating the woman.’’ The book contains 
some excellent and unusual photographs. 

Demy 8vo 456 pages. March 27th 30s 
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Edited by the Rev. MICHAEL DAY, Cong. Orat. 
With a Foreword by 
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Subtitled ‘‘The Place of St. Thérése of Lisieux in Christian 


”? 


Spirituality’? this book contains essays on the theological 
implications of St. Thérése’s ‘‘little way’’ which originally 
appeared in Sicut Parvuli. Fr. Rozwadowski, S.J., contributes 
a paper on St. Thérése and St. Thomas, emphasising their ‘‘deep 
resemblance and spiritual kinship.’’ 

Crown 8vo Just published. 9s 6d 
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pe: ACCORDING TO ONE THEORY, write only or mainly 


Se 


for other poets; and, as we all know, the Lowells of Boston 
speak only to God. Robert Lowell, however, New Eng- 
lander and poet, occupies overlapping categories: he writes 
poems that other poets can, and do, read with passionate recog- 
tition; poems in which he speaks to God with the brusque and 
tering directness of John Donne and Gerard Manley Hopkins; 
poems too, which other men who are themselves neither poets 
Moor New Englanders with an ancestral weight of conscience may 

(fad, understand, and admire. 

The blurb of his Poems 1938-1949'(published here by Faber in 

§§0) gives an external record smooth and speedy enough to give 

mi English poet a green sickness of transatlantic envy: first 

plume published in 1944; recognition for Lord Weary’s Castle in 

1946; in 1947 a Pulitzer Prize, a Guggenheim Fellowship, a grant 

om the American Academy and the National Institute of Arts 

iid Letters, and appointment by the Library of Congress as its 

fonsultant in Poetry in English for that year. This informative 

‘ ister omits, however, the pertinent fact that Robert Lowell 

ls been in prison for his pacifist principles. He is not, of course, 

first poet to have been incarcerated; and while poets and 
isons remain what they are, one is inclined to hope that he will 

Ot be the last. 

My concern here, though, and the first concern of anyone 
Wing his poetry, is not with these recorded salient data, but 
mth the more remarkable phenomenon ‘of that poetry itself. 
Mading it through, for the first or for the tenth time, one is 

scious of several distinct and definite impressions. The first 
fof an unusually firm homogeneity of style and texture—one 
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is in a country with unmistakable, harsh contours where 
the seasons may change but the weather’s unkindness remains the 
same. These poems are relentless and uncompromising as the 
grimmest old ballads. Our speedy recognition of the landscape is 
partly due to the anguished recurrence of epithets like “stunned,” 
‘hurt,” “‘thrashed,” “blundering,” “blue-lipped,” “whorish,” 
“humus-sallowed”; of verbs like “jabs,” “bristle,” “slither,” 
—.. “heaves,” “spewed,” “‘tingle,” “sweltered,” “drools,” 
“sizzles,” “‘screaks,” “grind,” “hacked,” “foundered.” The land 
may be austere, if not exactly waste: we are made to feel it and 
the hurt of it with all our five senses. From “The Exile’s Return” 


on the first page: 

Fall 
And winter, spring and summer, guns unlimber 
And lumber down the narrow gabled street 
Past your gray, sorry and ancestral house 
Where the dynamited walnut tree 
Shadows a squat, old, wind-torn gate and cows 
The Yankee commandant. 


through the imitations of Rimbaud, Rilke, and Valéry, to 
“Thanksgiving’s Over,” the last poem in the book: 


Winter had come on horseback, and the snow, 
Hostile and unattended, wrapped my feet 

In sheepskins. Where I'd stumbled from the street 
A red cement Saint Francis fed a row 

Of toga’d boys with birds beneath a Child. 

His candles flamed in tumblers, and He smiled 


all the way, on every page and in every line, we are hearing this 
one definite and unmistakable voice, a voice that reminds us, if 
it does not echo, the Donne of the “Holy Sonnets” and the 
Hopkins of the “terrible” sonnets, but a voice which is urgent 
and authoritative and very much Lowell’s own. And while he 
has none of W. H. Auden’s audacious ventriloquism, the surface 
uniformity of his texture is no nearer monotony than is that of 
Pope. 

As we read, we recognize that we have heard the harsh, 
insistent rhythm of this voice before. It is the voice of the sea, of 
the long violence of the Atlantic swell, that beats at us compul- 
sively from almost every line of Lowell’s verse. (As Rilke pointed 
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out in a letter to Rodin in 1908: “In writing poetry one is always 
helped, and even carried along, by the rhythm of external 
things—the waters, the winds, the night.”) This authentic 
presence of the oceanic threat and thunder is probably one reason 
why Lowell is peculiarly acceptable among American poets to 
English ears and tastes: the sea is an old and loved invader of 
English poetry. His poetry is as full of “tidal ice” and “‘snake- 
tailed sea-winds” as The Seafarer; but it is in the elegiac majesty 
of a poem like “The Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket” that he 
unleashes on us the full force and fury of his obsession with winds 


and waves. 


When the whale’s viscera go and the roll 

Of its corruption overruns this world 

Beyond tree-swept Nantucket and Wood’s Hole 
And Martha’s Vineyard, Sailor, will your sword 
Whistle and fall and sink into the fat? 

In the great ash-pit of Jehosophat 

The bones cry for the blood of the white whale, 
The fat flukes arch and whack about its ears, 

The death-lance churns into the sanctuary, tears 
The gun-blue swingle, heaving like a flail, 

And hacks the coiling life out: it works and drags 
And rips the sperm-whale’s midriff into rags, 
Gobbets of blubber spill to wind and weather, 
Sailor, and gulls go round the stoven timbers 
Where the morning stars sing out together 

And thunder shakes the white surf and dismembers 
The red flag hammered in the mast-head. Hide, 
Our steel, Jonas Messias, in Thy side. 


In such a poem we are obviously in the tormented world of 
Ahab and Moby Dick. Equally obviously, we hear in it, as well 
as its human pity and agony, that “deep toned mutter and rumble 
not easily forgotten, even by one who strolls casually along such 
a beach” mentioned by Rachel Carson in her description of the 
incessant rock-grinding and -polishing of the waves on the 
south Nantucket coast. It is the sound we have heard magnifi- 
cently expressed before by another New England poet, T. S. 
Eliot: 

The sea howl 
And the sea yelp, are different voices 
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Often together heard: the whine in the rigging, 


The menace and caress of wave that breaks on water, 
The distant rote in the granite teeth, 

And the wailing warning from the approaching headland 
Are all sea voices, and the heaving groaner 

Rounded homewards, and the seagull: 


It is a sound that has been heard by generations of Lowells, ever 
since Percival Lowle of Bristol landed at Boston in 1639. In 
Robert Lowell’s poems, as well as supplying the characteristic 
note of almost all his verse, it is responsible for such passages as: 


Seaman, seaman, how the draft 
Lashes the oily slick about your head, 
Beating up whitecaps! 
and 
The wind dies in our canvas: we were running dead 
Before the wind, but now our sail is part 
Of death. O Brother, a New England town is death 
And incest—and I saw it whole. I said, 
Life is a thing I own. Brother, my heart 
Races for sea room—we are out of breath. 


The boom of Lowell’s rhetoric is markedly that of the “snarled 
and yelping seas’; but the matrical ocean is something more in 
his poetry than a physical force and sound and the persistent 
groundswell of his rhythm. It is also the mystic, haunting sea of 
Herman Melville, of tortured Ahab and the white beast; it is the 
provenance of the slime frou: which God formed man; and, 
over and above all, “fouled with the blue sailors,” it is the deep 
from which Clamavimus. 

For Lowell is a poet of obsessions: his images and his rhythms 
reveal a mind and a feeling dominated by blood, the sea, guilt, 
death. The opening line of “Christmas in Black Rock” 


Christ God’s red shadow hangs upon the wall 
is aptly descriptive of his poetry. The ending of this poem is 


equally typical: 
O Christ, the spiralling years 


Slither with child and manger to a ball 

Of ice; and what is man? We tear our rags 
To hang the Furies by their itching ears, 
And the green needles nail us to the wall. 
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Religion, as we might expect in a Lowell who is a Catholic, is 
the bone and the blood, the structure and the spirit, of his poetry. 
As with Donne and Hopkins, to whom I have already compared 
him, his assault on God is at once direct and tormented. There is 
no exhibitionism, no sectarian narrowness, in his religion: his 
concern is as much for man as for himself. 


The dead, the sea’s dead, has her sorrows, hours 

On end to lie tossing to the east, cold, 

Without bed-fellows, washed and bored and old, 
Bilged by her thoughts, and worked on by the worms, 
Until her fossil convent come to terms 

With the Atlantic. 


Despite his fascination with the brutality manifest in life, both 
individually and cosmically, there is no ostentation about his 
crown of thorns: he wears it like his skin, as a common and 
inevitable human property. One does not need to be a believer 
to assent to the simple dignity and power of a poem like “As a 
Plane Tree by the Water’: 

Darkness has called to darkness, and disgrace 
Elbows about our windows in this planned 
Babel of Boston where our money talks 

And multiplies the darkness of a land 

Of preparation where the Virgin walks 

And roses spiral her enamelled face 

Or fall to splinters on unwatered streets. 

Our Lady of Babylon, go by, go by, 

I was once the apple of your eye; 

Flies, flies, are on the plane tree, on the streets. 


To a poet of this temperament, the contemporary war could 
be only another evidence of the strength of evil; it has, he says 


taught me to revere 


The rulers of this darkness. 


(The poem “In the Cage” gives us a glimpse of how.) “The 
Dead in Europe,” with its terrible refrain, 


Our sacred earth in our day was our curse 


movingly expresses the extent of his involvement and pain. 
Lowell is, in fact, at once a representative, though articulate, 
citizen in the Age of Anxiety, and a timeless witness in his con- 
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cern for fallen man always between a force and a force, between 
good and evil. 


Two angels fought with bill-hooks for his soul. 


His religion is not one of easy comfort—one feels behind it the 
pressure of too many generations of New England consciences 
wedded to fine minds. Implications are faced without flinching, 
with a savage directness, as in “Mother Marie Therese’ : 


If she hears at all, 
She only hears it tolling to this shore, 
Where our frost-bitten sisters know the roar 
Of water, inching, always on the move 
For virgins, when they wish the times were love, 
And their hysterical hosannahs rouse 
The loveless harems of the buck ruffed grouse, 
Who drums, untroubled now, beside the sea— 
As if he found our stern virginity 
Contra naturam. 


Nor is his religion one of rigid exclusion. His central symbol is 
one that Christians, or at least Christian poets, have strangely 
neglected, that of the fisher of men. 


Satan is pacing up and down the world 


These sixteen centuries, Eternal City, 

That we have squandered since Maxentius fell 
Under the Milvian bridge: from the dry dome 
Of Michaelangelo, your fisherman 

Walks on the waters of a draining Rome 

To bank his catch in the Celestial City. 


In the ribald and terrible splendour of “The Drunken Fisherman,” 
Lowell seems to me to be very close to the tone of Yeats, a poet 
to whom he elsewhere makes direct reference. 


The fisher’s fluent and obscene 
Catches kept his conscience clean. 
Children, the raging memory drools 
Over the glory of past pools. 


Along with the voice of the sea and the voice of a man com- 
muning with his God, another voice sounds in Lowell’s poetry— 
that of history. Many of the poems, such as “Napoleon crosses 
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the Beresina,” ‘“Charles the Fifth and the Peasant,” and “1790,” 
are on obviously historical themes. It is not surprising, however, 
that a descendant of a family whose American genealogy from 
1639 to 1899 occupies 800 pages and took twenty-five years to 
compile, should be more than ordinarily aware of the weight 
and pressure of history. The family names he invokes, Winslow, 
Cabot, are, like his own name of Lowell, the history of New 
England, and to a great extent of the United States. 

The sea, history and his family, religion: the other pertinent 
strand in Lowell’s closely-woven poetry is classical mythology. 
The sea god, Poseidon, is naturally the mythological figure to be 
met most frequently in his poetry; but he is also haunted by 
“butchered Troy” and the pious figure of Aeneas. In “Falling 
Asleep over the Aeneid” history and mythology become one 
and merge into the present: he beautifully contrives to fuse 
together two long-separated periods of time to convey the sense 
of continuity, of recurrence, of the pastness in the present, a sense 
shared and communicated by such diverse American writers as 
William Faulkner and Allen Tate. 

It is a temptation to quote a great deal of this poetry which 
rewards without making concessions and disturbs without being 
pretentious. We have already noticed the physical basis, sensuous 
and violent, of his rhythms and images. His vision is close and 
exact: : 

the bough 
Cracks with the unpicked apples, and at dawn 
The small-mouth bass breaks water, gorged with 
spawn. 


He can sketch a natural scene with deftness, and then, when one 
is almost lulled by the serenity of it, hurl in, but not randomly or 
gratuitously, a brickbat of brutality: 


The oxen drool and start 
In wonder at the fenders of a car, 
And blunder hugely up St. Peter’s hill. 
These are the undefiled by woman—their 
Sorrow is not the sorrow of this world: 
King Herod shrieking vengeance at the curled 
Up knees of Jesus choking in the air, 


A king of speechless clods and infants. 
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He can raise a magnificent outcry: 


Lord, from the lust and dust thy will destroys 
Raise an unblemished Adam who will see 

The limbs of the tormented chestnut-tree 
Tingle, and hear the March-winds lift and cry: 
“The Lord of Hosts will overshadow us.” 


He is equally skilful at presenting a vignette with comment left 
devastatingly implicit as in “1790” and in the dramatic mono- 
logue as in “Her Dead Brother” and the savage “Thanksgiving’s 
Over” in which a man dreams of his wife who leapt from a 
window before she died in a sanatorium. 

His poems remind us of Donne and Hopkins: he writes imita- 
tions of Rimbaud and Rilke, of Valéry and Werfel: elsewhere, as 
he himself informs us, he adapts lines and phrases. For all this, his 
talent is original without being outrageous, as it is traditional 
without being timid, and moral without being didactic. It is, too, 
relentless as the sea which inspires so much of it, and profound 
as poetry born of the conscience and the intellect, as well as the 
senses, can be. This is poetry, one feels, that may be bashed about 
in pubs or coldly scrutinized at dawn without losing its savour. 
It has a stark splendour as of an uncompromising, storm-assaulted 
coast, that is apparent even in isolated lines: 


Our ransom is the rubble of his death. 


And light is where the landless blood of Cain 
Is burning, burning the unburied grain. 


All the bats of Babel flap about 
The rising sun of Hell. 


Others can have you, Sextus: I alone 
Hold: and I grind your manhood bone on bone. 


The dust-jacket of the Faber edition reported that Lowell was 
working on a long narrative poem; and in this volume there was 
evidence enough to give one hope that here was a contemporary 
poet capable of disputing this lost territory with the installed 
novelist and producing such a poem, a poem which should be 
narrative and not pastiche. Specifically, he showed even in short 
poems, a Miltonic mastery of the paragraph as his unit of verse 
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movement; and this, allied with his inclusive but not eclectic 
sympathy and indignation and his living sense of history, pointed 
to narrative as his most likely development. 

The “long narrative poem” appears to be The Mills of the 
Kavanaughs (Harcourt, Brace and Company), which has not been 
published over here. This is a poem of over 600 lines, in the 
familiar Lowell idiom which shows no signs of becoming stereo- 
typed, and written with the usual Lowell vigour and sinewiness. 
It is mostly in the form of a reverie by the widow of Harry 
Kavanaugh, “a naval officer retired after Pearl Harbour.” All 
of Lowell’s themes are here: the sea, of course; religion (the 
Kavanaughs are Catholics); classical mythology (the garden in 
which Anne Kavanaugh plays solitaire, dreams of her childhood 
and marriage, and speaks to her dead husband, contains 


a maternal nineteenth century 
Italian statue of Persephone) ; 


history (the Kavanaughs came to Maine in the seventeenth 
century). The forceful language and imagery are here, too: 


They died 
In Adam, while the grass snake slid appalled 


To summer, 


The world hushed. Dying in your arms, I heard 
The mowers moving through that golden-eared 
Avernal ambush, and I seemed to hear 

The harvesters, who rose to volunteer 

As escorts for Persephone’s deferred 

Renewal of the earth, so vainly feared; 

And all their voices, light as feathers, sighed 
Unwelcome to that violated bride, 

Uncertain even of her hold on hell, 

Who curbed her horses, as if serpent-stung, 
While shadows massed in earnest to rebel. 


There, hearing how she’d come to little good, 
She took a husband to dispirit hell. 


If the poem, after successive readings, seems less successful 
than some of the shorter pieces, it is, I think, because the actual 
narrative movement is more obscured: a story is told, but the 
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reader has some difficulty in disentangling the story for himself. 
Despite this, the final effect of The Mills of the Kavanaughs is in 
keeping with the cumulative one of the poems in the Faber 
edition; though perhaps it is clearer here that Lowell’s ultimate 
poetic concern is with death: 


Why must we mistrust 
Ourselves with Death who takes the world on trust? 
Although God’s brother, and himself a god, 
Death whipped his horses through the startled sod; 
For neither conscience nor omniscience warned 
Him from his folly, when the virgin scorned 
His courtship, and the quaking earth revealed 
Death’s desperation to he Thracian field. 
And yet we think the virgin took no harm: 
She gave herself because her blood was warm— 
And for no other reason, Love, I gave 
Whatever brought me gladness to the grave. 


Two lines may stand for the poles of Lowell’s poetry: 


The bones cry for the blood of the white whale. 


and 
The Lord is dark, and holy is His name. 


Both make a direct appeal. His personal mythology, compounded 
of Christ the Man-Fisher, Poseidon the Earth-shaker, Troy and 
Aeneas, Ahab and Moby Dick, and the sea-haunted, conscience- 
ridden generations of Cabots, Lowells, and Winslows, is coherent 
and relevant. No Brahmin, this Lowell, but a man of our time 
in whom ancestry and the voice of the original sea combine to 
furnish a voice we are proud and disturbed to listen to. 
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CLERICALISM AND 
ANTICLERICALISM 


By 
HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


HE EARLIEST INSTANCE of the current use of the term 

“clerical” which the present writer has discovered occurs 

in a speech made in the French Senate during the Second 
Empire by the Emperor’s freethinking cousin, Prince Napoleon, 
who used the words “‘Autriche rétrograde et cléricale.”” Neither 
cléricalisme nor anticléricalisme is found in Littré’s dictionary of the 
French language of which the first volume was published in 
1863, though “one who is favourable to the clergy’’ is given as a 
secondary meaning of the adjective clérical. In the supplement to 
his dictionary which appeared in 1877 Littré quotes the verb 
cléricaliser from an article by the academician, Charles de Mazade, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes for July 15th, 1875 and gives the 
noun cléricalisme with the meaning “term by which the opponents 
of ultramontane doctrines characterize the spirit of the Catholic 
Church which tends to subordinate temporal to ecclesiastical 
authority.” The adjective anticlérical appears with a reference to 
the Journal Officiel of June 27th, 1876. In the dictionary published 
by the French Academy in 1932 cléricalisme is predicated of those 
who favour the predominance in politics of clerical influence, 
anticléricalisme is defined as “opposition to all participation of the 
clergy in politics.” The first of these terms acquired celebrity 
through a speech made by Gambetta in the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1877 a few days before Marshal MacMahon’s parliamentary 
coup d'état known as the seize Mai. The Bishops of Nimes and 
Nevers had issued pastorals calling for the restoration of the 
temporal power of the Pope and the tide of politico-religious 
passion was running high. On May 4th Gambetta delivered a 
carefully prepared polemical oration in which he attempted to 
draw a distinction between the Gallican Church as it had existed. 
from the reign of Louis XIV to that of Louis-Philippe and the 
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new “Ultramontane” Church created by the Vatican Council. 
He concluded with the words, “L’ennemi, c’est le cléricalisme.”’ 
The enthusiasm with which the Republican deputies greeted 
this utterance was such that the seance was interrupted for three- 
quarters of an hour and suggests that the episode had been pre- 
arranged. To Gambetta is sometimes ascribed also, though 
probably in error, the saying made in answer to Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie’s request for a budget des cultes in Tunisia: “L’anticléricalisme, 
Monseigneur, c’est pour la France, mais ce n’est pas article 
d’exportation.” This remark, if authentic, should more probably 
be ascribed to Jules Ferry. 

The two terms passed into other European languages and 
there existed in Rome during the eighteen-eighties associations 
called circoli anticlericali. In Germany what elsewhere was called 
Clericalism was more often spoken of as “Ultramontanism,” 
though the term had lost its former geographical significance, 
and an attempt was made, similar to that of Gambetta, to draw 
a distinction between the old, historic, relatively respectable, 
Catholic Church, as it had existed before the Council, and the 
centralized despotism alleged to have been brought into being 
by the Vatican decrees. The Saxon Protestant, Friedrich von 
Beust, who entered the Austrian service after Sadowa, becoming 
Chancellor of the Empire, carried this distinction into practice. 
He denounced the Concordat of 1855 on the ground that the 
Catholic Church had after the Vatican Council become a new 
moral entity. 

If the attacks on Clericalism in France came mainly from 
Positivists or atheists, it was otherwise in Germany where Pro- 
testants, Old Catholics and even those who still considered them- 
selves Catholics took part in them. In certain circles it was even 
discussed whether an immoral priest were not better than an 
Ultramontane one and whether a Jesuit or a Dominican were 
not committed to principles which made it impossible for him 
to be in a state of grace. It is not infrequent to hear a man indulg- 
ing in fierce invective against something which he omits to define 
and we may even feel that there is no clear concept in his own 
mind with regard to the object of his denunciations. It was com- 
plained against those who attacked Ultramontanism that they 
would not say what they meant by it. When the future Chan- 
cellor, Prince Chlodwig von Hohenlohe, was at length pressed 
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in the Reichstag, of which he was a vice-president, to give a 
definition of Ultramontanism he could fall back on nothing 
better to say than that an Ultramontane was one who allowed his 
thoughts and actions to be controlled by the Jesuits. To Lord 
Acton Ultramontanism was a tendency to exalt the ecclesiastical 
at the expense of the civil power and even to perform acts con- 
trary to morality in the supposed interests of the Church. It was 
so grave a crime that we should not impute it lightly to others. 
“Real Ultramontanism is so serious a matter,” he wrote, “so 
incompatible with Christian morality as well as with civil society, 
that it ought not to be imputed to men who if they knew what 
they were about would repudiate it.” 

F, X. Kraus, Professor at Freiburg-im-Bresgau, a precursor of 
Modernism, who died in the same year as Acton, defined an 
Ultramontane as “one who places the Church before religion, 
who identifies the Pope with the Church, and who is ready to 
sacrifice a clear decision of his own conscience to the sentence of 
an external authority.”? Yet violent as were the passions aroused 
by it, the term Ultramontanism is now but little used and has 
in general been superseded by Clericalism. In England even 
Clericalism is, however, but rarely used except in relation to 
conditions prevailing on the Continent. An Anglican Ultra- 
Protestant, whether of the Low Church or of the Broad 
Church party, will denounce Anglo-Catholicism as “‘sacerdo- 
talism” rather than as “clericalism.” For at least when this 
term originally came into use what he dreaded was not 
clerical intervention in politics, but sacerdotal intrusion into 
the intimacies of domestic life through the instrumentality 
of auricular confession. Even so religious a man as Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce believed that where such confession was practised 
complete confidence between husband and wife was unattainable. 
In vain did John Stuart Mill declare that the root of much anti- 
clericalism was anger on the part of husbands against the Church 
for preventing them from exercising unlimited tyranny over 
their wives. 

The use made by publicists of the word “anticlericalism” has 
shown much perspicacity. For its ambiguity conceals great 
polemical advantages. It enables a man to attack Christianity 

™ Letter to Gladstone, October 21st, 1874, Correspondence, Vol. I, pp. 46, 47. 

2 Quoted in Art. “Modernism,” Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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under cover of resisting clerical encroachment in public or 
private life. By frequent use of the term clericalism an anti- 
Christian journalist can often be sure of awakening a wide 
measure of sympathy in this country. For it has been said that an 
Englishman will tend to sympathize with a movement abroad if 
it is called anticlerical but will be unsympathetic to the same 
movement if it is called antichristian. The word “anticlerical”’ is 
not however without its uses for the Catholic journalist as well. 
For it may sometimes enable him to discredit in the eyes of his 
fellow-Catholics a man who is seeking to combat an abuse of 
power by an ecclesiastic by calling him an anticlerical; since for 
most Catholics the word anticlerical is synonymous with anti- 
Catholic. If the word “anticlericalism” is now an accepted part 
of the vocabulary both of the religious and of the secular press, 
it is otherwise with the word “clericalism,” one rarely met with 
in a Catholic newspaper. For generally speaking the Catholic 
editor or journalist refuses to admit the distinction between 
Clericalissa and Catholicism which his non-Catholic counterpart 
insists on drawing. Clericalism, the non-Catholic publicist will 
tell us, is the use of religion to attain ends which are not strictly 
religious. In practice he will generally apply the term to the 
combination of Catholics for some politico-religious or social 
purpose. That minority of Catholics which admits of a distinc- 
tion between Clericalism and Catholicism will aver that it 
means by the former an abuse of ecclesiastical authority either 
papal or episcopal. When, however, an English Catholic tells us 
that he is an anticlerical, in most cases he means no more than 
that he is annoyed with his parish priest. But generally speaking 
an English Catholic will maintain that clericalism is non-existent 
and that the anticlerical is a perverse being for whom there is 
nothing to be said. 


What may be vaguely termed clericalism is however some- 


thing which transcends the bounds not only of Catholicism but, 


even of Christianity. When Marlowe’s Edward II asks “why” 
should a king be subject to a priest?” he asks a question which 
might just as well be put if presbyter was substituted for priest. 
Even in Protestant countries the church authorities have been 
known to claim to act as arbiters in temporal affairs. At a parlia- 
mentary election in Wales in the last century voters before going 
to the poll were driven to the chapels in brakes and forced to 
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listen to sermons in which they were threatened with hell-fire if 
they failed to record their votes for the dissenting candidate. 
“Talk of being priest-ridden,” says a writer who records this, 
“tis nothing to being ridden by political dissenting preachers.” 

The principle that spiritual things are of greater consequence 
for man than temporal ones may be invoked in support of stupid 
or even immoral actions, but whether wisely or unwisely applied 
it is one which in this world arouses perennial opposition. The 
non-religious man will always resent as clericalism an assertion of 
the principle that Christianity should permeate public as well as 
private life and he will always hold, sometimes consciously and 
sometimes unconsciously that the state exercises certain vague 
though extensive powers in religious matters. 

Historically, however, the attribution to the State of an indirect 
ower in such matters was not first given a practical effect by 
atheists but by rulers who claimed to be Catholics, and the 
bourgeois anticlericalism of the nineteenth century was preceded . 
by an older and more aristocratic form of it in the eighteenth, 
which reached its climax in the Synod of Pistoia. This anti- 
clericalism may be comprehensively termed Regalism though it 
aimed at something wider than the claim of Catholic sovereigns 
to exercise the régale or supposed right of appropriating the 

revenues of vacant bishoprics and abbacies. It was in fact a ki 

of semi-Protestantism which, while leaving the national churches 
in communion with Rome and recognizing in the Pope a largely 
nominal headship of the Church, would in fact make of the 
clergy a body of civil servants and bring the churches under the 
effective domination of the King or Emperor. This Regalism 
was in Germany known as Febronianism, a word derived from 
the Latinized name of Joannes Nicolaus von Hontheim (1701- 
1790), Co-adjutor to the Archbishop of Trier. In France it was 
called Gallicanism, though it represented not the episcopal 
Gallicanism which exalted the power of the Bishops at the 
expense of that of the Pope, but the royal Gallicanism which 
exalted that of the King at the expense of the Holy See. The 
most dangerous of the Regalist claims was that to the regium 
placetum or supposed right on the part of the Crown to impede 
the promulgation of a papal bull. The concordats concluded 
during the eighteenth century particularly those belonging to 

t Kilvert’s Diary, Vol. Il, p. 189. 
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the pontificate of Benedict XIV reflect the attempts made by the 
Holy See to avoid breaches with the Catholic powers. The 
Regalism of the era preceding the French Revolution was no 
doubt largely a reaction against the theocratic conceptions 
which gained so much ground during the Middle Ages, but 
perhaps also derived some of its influence from the example set 
by the Protestant monarchies in which the king was head of both 
Church and State. Lawyers imbued with the ideas nourished by 
the Voltairean enlightenment used the ambitions of the Catholic 
rulers for their own objects. Of the Synod of Pistoia of which 
mention has been made some details may be given. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, Leopold II, anxious to get rid of every trace of 
the Middle Ages in his dominions, sought with the assistance of 
Scipione di Ricci, Bishop of Prato-Pistoia, and Pietro Tamburini, 
Professor at Pavia, to introduce Josephist ideas into the Tuscan 
Church. He planned to carry out his ideas through diocesan 
synods completing the work by a national council. The Council 
of Pistoia held in 1786 approved fifty-seven articles inspired by 
Leopold touching worship, canon law, and the prerogative of 
the secular power circa sacra. The Synod accepted the declaration 
of the Gallican Bishops of 1682 together with the doctrines of 
Quesnel. It declared itself against the toleration of more than one 
religious order. Vows were not to be taken for a period of more 
than one year. Only one, or at most two, Masses were to be 
allowed daily in each church served by regulars, and those not 
celebrating were to concelebrate. Di Ricci received the support 
of the Bishops of Colle and Chiusi though the three Tuscan 
Archbishops and the eleven remaining Bishops were against him, 
when in the following year Leopold convoked a council of the 
Tuscan Hierarchy in Florence to approve the Pistoian decrees. 
The Grand Duke complained of papal usurpation of episcopal 
authority in language which an Anglican might have used, but 
the people were not with him and at Pistoia the mob destroyed 
the Bishop’s palace. Leopold soon succeeded to the imperial 
crown and his reforms were abrogated by his son Ferdinand. 
The spirit which he represented declined, but the conception of 
an indirect power possessed by the State over the Church was 
inherited from the Regalists by the men of the French Revolu- 
tion and found expression in the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 

Eighteenth-century anticlericalism, except at the very end of 
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the period in the later phases of the French Revolution, professed 
benevolence towards the Church and sought to put religion to 
sleep while claiming to rescue it from fanaticism. After the French 
Revolution the issues became more clearly defined. Less insistence 
was laid by anticlerical parties on the desire to confer a benefit on 
religion, though this was not infrequent, and more stress was 
laid on the alleged need of saving civil society from the menace 
of clericalism. Throughout the nineteenth century the struggle 
between those who claimed that the Church could exercise an 
indirect power in temporal matters and those who put forward 
on behalf of the state a similar authority in spiritual ones raged 
throughout Catholic Europe and mutatis mutandis did so for 
several years in Prussia and Switzerland as well. This struggle, 
though often obscured by issues which on the surface appeared 
to be merely secular, is the most important aspect of European 
history in the nineteenth century. Few historians however have 
perceived it as such. Were it better realized there would be more 
intelligent understanding of contemporary problems among 
Catholics and non-Catholics today. Confining ourselves to the 
countries in which Catholics formed a majority of the popula- 
tion, the French State, though almost completely secularized 
before the close of the century, was under a concordatory régime 
till 1906. The Catholic religion had however ceased to be des- 
cribed as the religion of the State after the Revolution of 1830. 
The Liberals prevented Belgium from having a State church, 
though in the matter of church-going Belgian Catholics showed 
themselves more zealous than French ones. In Spain and in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire the Church still managed to 
maintain some of her ancient privileges and in the former the 
Concordat of 1851, though violated in certain respects, remained 
in vigour till the Revolution of 1931. The Austrian Liberals were 
able to bring about the abrogation of the Concordat concluded 
in 1855 after it had been in force for fifteen years. 

When the First World War came in 1914 the struggle between 
“clericals” and “‘anticlericals” had arrived at no decisive result. 
Both sides had overestimated their own strength and under- 
estimated that of their opponents. The anticlericals owed such 
solid successes as they had achieved to their superior tactical skill 
but had suffered reverses when, drunk with victory, they had 
sought to advance too rapidly. After the Russian Revolution new 
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ideologies, whether bred of it or in opposition to it, sprang up 
and cross-currents obscured, and at times nearly obliterated, the 
old opposition between “‘clericalism’’ and “anticlericalism.” 
There were of course no “‘clerical’” Communists but there were 
bourgeois anticlericals who, though without enthusiasm, would 
vote for a “clerical” candidate out of fear of Communism. 
There were clerical fascists and clerical anti-fascists, anticlerical 
fascists and anticlerical anti-fascists. Even an ideology dubbed by 
its critics “clerico-fascism” made its appearance, this name being 
applied to the government of Dr. Dollfuss in Austria and perhaps 
to that of Dr. Salazar in Portugal. Even now, seven years after 
the conclusion of the Second World War, the fear of Com- 
munism in Western Europe still keeps anticlericalism in the back- 
ground, but an indiscreet move on the part of the Catholic 
parliamentary parties would be sufficient to make the cry that 
clericalism is the enemy once more to be raised. 

There have been those who have declared that peace can be 
found only in recognition of the mutual independence of Church 
and State, and that this is the ideal to be striven after. Most 
famous among the advocates of this view was Cavour, whose 
dying words, “Libera chiesa in libero stato,” are perhaps the best- 
known utterance of any European statesman of the last century. 
A successor of Cavour, Giovanni Giolitti, the most astute Italian 
statesman of the present century, said that Church and State 
should be like two parallel lines. But such an absolute separation 
of the spheres of the religious and the civil power is something, 
not only which it is beyond the capacity of statesmanship to 
devise, but which ignores the fact that man leads not two lives 
but one. 

The fact is often overlooked that most of the religious struggles 
which have taken place on the Continent of Europe since the 
French Revolution have formed episodes in its transition from a 
society whose spiritual basis is expressed by the word “Christen- 
dom” into one whose ideal is enshrined in the word “Humanity,” 
or in other words in the change from a condition in which only 
a Christian is a first-class citizen into one in which the Christian 
must be content to enjoy a feeling of political and social equality 
with the non-Christian. The clericals aimed at rebuilding a 
Catholic society by the forcible repression of infidelity, the 
reduction of liberty for Protestants to narrow limits and by 
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relocking the door of the ghetto. The strongest argument which 
a clerical could bring forward in support of this policy was that 
his opponents who spoke of themselves as liberals had sometimes a 
very illiberal aim, that of obtaining freedom only for themselves 
and using that freedom to suppress the liberties of others. The 
clericals failed by attempting too much and by underrating the 
skill and tenacity of their opponents. They were like men who 
start to build a tower with an insufficient number of bricks. 

For the past thirty or forty years but little has been heard of 
clericalism and anticlericalism in comparison with the preceding 
period, owing to the new ideologies which have sprung up. 
Much more has been heard of Christian democracy, which is also 
dubbed clericalism by its opponents, but journalists often seek to 
identify Christian democracy with clericalism and thereby to 
cast discredit upon it. Although there is a good deal of potential 
anti-Semitism among Catholics of the Right it would be a great 
mistake to think of anti-Semitism as an exclusively or even pre- 
dominantly clerical phenomenon. If in France it has been largely 
associated with clericalism, in Germany it has been racial. Even 
such anti-Semitism as has grown up in our own country has been 
more racial than religious. Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the leading literary 
exponent of the policy of discriminatory legislation in the case 
of Jews, proclaimed in the Eyewitness some forty years ago that 
he desired it on racial grounds, saying, “It is not a matter of 
religion, it is a matter of race.” The fear of a resurgence of 
“clericalism” in Europe is undoubtedly associated with the fear 
that in a “clerical” state non-Catholics would soon find them- 
selves reduced to the status of second-class citizens. The Catholics 
of the Left repudiate such a supposition but the undoubted 
distrust of Continental “Christian Democracy” which exists in 
this country derives in a large part, though by no means exclu- 
sively, from the fear that “Clericalism” lies behind it as Com- 
munism so often lurks behind the mask of a “Popular Front.” 
The fear of clericalism also remains a cry and a very effective one 
by which there can be rallied on one platform the bourgeois 
radical who dreads the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the 
Socialist or even Communist workman who thinks that he will 
most easily subvert the existing social order if he keeps the 
bourgeoisie well occupied with thoughts inspired by the fear of 
clericalism. Catholics for their part will act wisely and warily if 
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they never let slip from their minds the thought of how potent a 
factor in Continental politics the dread of “clericalism’’ is. 
Whether the formation of “Christian” parliamentary parties is or 
is not a wise measure is a matter open to dispute. They have 
undoubtedly in certain instances brought advantages to the 
Catholic body in countries where they have existed; but the 
disadvantages arising from the creation in the public mind of the 
view that the Church is allied to one political party may be no 
less real. 

The conflicts of which we have endeavoured to give some of 
the general characteristics have their origins in causes too deep- 
seated to be eradicated either by concordats or separation laws 
and, though they are ever taking on new forms with the evolu- 
tion of human society, they will continue to the end of time. On 
the one side there is the needful resolve to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the spiritual power, a resolve which, as we look back 
over nineteen centuries of Christian history, we cannot feel to 
have been entirely unmixed with earthly ambition and love of 
power. On the other side the rightful wish of secular rulers to 
preserve the State from outside interference in its task of main- 
taining public order and tranquillity has been made the cloak for 
ideologies incompatible with the Gospel. 
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THE EARL AND THE 
ALCHEMIST—III 


By 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


A previous instalment showed how a letter was planted on Richard 
Hesketh (referred to as the “Hickman letter’’), designed to ruin 
Ferdinando Earl of Derby. Derby upset the plot by going straight to the 
Queen. But after the Government had eliminated Hesketh, Derby, in 


spite of the Queen’s favour, still found himself in the toils. 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight (Sonnet 60). 


initial advantage with the Queen was counteracted by Sir 

Robert Cecil’s interview with Hesketh. Cecil was able to return 
to the Queen with the sort of evidence that would inflame her 
imagination, and obscure the real origin of the Hickman letter. 
It was evidence of a seeming conjunction, in the person of Hesketh, 
between papist plotters in Brussels and occult astrologers in 
Prague.? Cecil took pains to foster this conjunction of occultism 
with papistry. Topcliffe’s attempt to kill Mr. Basset with a witch- 
craft charge—which led in 1595 to that strange case in English 
history, when Topcliffe sued in open court for breach of 
contract to pay for murder—was even then in progress. But 
Cecil’s methods were less sensational than his henchman’s. In 
October, he personally engaged the disreputable agent provocateur, 
Benjamin Beard, to get to work on a certain Mrs. Shelley, a 
fallen Catholic “who hath gone about to sorcerers, witches, and 
charmers, to know the time of Your Majesty’s death, and what 
shall become of the State’’ (Ibid., p. 402). 

How can one help being suspicious when one finds, a year or 
so later, that Ferdinando’s mother, Henry VII's descendant, had 


A protest to the Emperor about Kelley seems to have been initiated about this 
time, and then dropped later in November. Hatfield Calendar, IV, p. 417. 


I MY READING OF THE SITUATION IS CORRECT, Ferdinando’s 
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fallen into disgrace on exactly the same charge? It was so notori- 
ously a capital offencc' and so feared and detested by the Queen. 
There is precedent for suggesting that the charge was framed 
against the mother (and then dropped) in order to stop her 
disputing the same charge made against her son. 

Meanwhile, after a visit to his mother, who lived in the south 
(long estranged from the old Earl), Ferdinando returned to 
Lancashire, early in November. Although he was the only 
see witness against Hesketh, Cecil and his close circle of 
aw-officers excluded him from any share in the proceedings. The 
fact, and presumably the reason, was that he was really a witness 
in Hesketh’s favour, since the only tangible evidence of Hesketh’s 
communication with him was the Hickman letter. It seems that 
only after his return did he become aware that Sir William 
Stanley was supposedly involved in the case. Alarmed by malicious 
rumours, because Stanley’s two sons were among his personal 
retainers, he wrote to Cecil on the 7th, asking whether it was the 
Queen’s pleasure he should keep the young men still about him. 
Both he and his wife were now sure that there was a plot against 
him in high places; but Alice was all for keeping in with Cecil at 
whatever cost. The next paragraph, however, shows that the 
Queen was still upholdin os 

On Thursday the 20th, Puckering wrote to Cecil that the 
indictment against Hesketh was complete; it only remained for 
him to wait on the Queen “to know her pleasure in such points 
as, in the mean, may be found meet to inform her Highness.” 
But the Queen’s idea of what was meet differed from Puckering’s. 
Over the week-end, he wrote again to Cecil, this time in some 
perplexity: 

Her Majesty is pleased that it be opened in the evidence against 
Hesketh that my lord of Derby, being by him moved, etc., did 
presently apprehend the party, and made it known to Her Majesty. 
Mr. Attorney herein desireth to be advertised from you or some 
other that knoweth this to be so, that he may have some warrant of 
that he shall affirm therein, having otherwise no ground as of himself, 
either of his own knowledge or by examination, to affirm it. (Ibid., 
p- 421.) 

So the Queen had to intervene personally to rescue Ferdinando’s 

t By the Statute of 1581 (23. Eliz. c. 2). Ewen: Witch-Hunting and Witch-Trials, 
p. 18. 
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part in the affair from darkness and suspicion. There had been 
nothing at all in the indictment about his part in detecting the 
supposed treason. The cause of this omission, as the Attorney- 
General Egerton admitted, was that this vital evidence, which 
incidentally told almost as much in favour of Hesketh as of 
Ferdinando, was suppressed in the material supplied for the 
indictment by Cecil and Wade. This suppression is the key to the 
curious way in which Wade skirted the same evidence in his 
cross-examination of Hesketh. It also sheds a most ominous glare 
on the version of the plot drafted for Lord Burghley at the end of 
1594: that is, at a time when both Hesketh and Ferdinando were 


dead: 


Hesketh . . . related to the said Lord Strange, then Earl of Derby, 
all the treasons and purposes aforesaid, and persuaded him to under- 
take the same. 


Yet in his lifetime Ferdinando was never brought face to face 
with this cruel charge which the Treasurer was ready to propa- 
gate after his death. 

As a prelude to the underground attack on him, Ferdinando 
found, on his return to Lancashire, that the malicious rumours 
were being circulated against him by none other than Thomas 
Hesketh, Richard’s brother. He soon realized that the malice was 
much more than a family grudge. Thomas Hesketh was one of a 

roup of lawyers whose task was to extend the powers of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, Heneage, against the Lord Lieutenant. 
Others of the group were Beeston and Wilbraham, Receiver and 
Feodary of Cheshire, and Sergeant Warburton. But, as Heneage 
wrote to Cecil: “None hath furthered Her Majesty’s service in 
that country so much as Mr. Hesketh.” 

The struggle hinged decisively round the office of Chamberlain 
of Chester. Chester was a County Palatine; and the Chamberlain 
was “the mediate officer to all her Highnesse’s superior courts of 
justice so as all writs and processes...are directed to the 
Chamberlain of Chester.”” Hitherto the office had been vested by 
hereditary right in the Earls of Derby. Even before his father’s 
death, Ferdinando had sought to be jointly vested with him— 
and reasonably, since he discharged so many of his father’s 
responsibilities as Lord Lieutenant.! Immediately after his father’s 

t Earl William in his lifetime, 1625, did this for his son James. 
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death, he wrote to Cecil again, more urgently. He wrote a third 
time, on October 2oth, in the first glow of confidence after his 
interview with the Queen; from his letter it looks as if she had 
verbally promised it to him. 

But November wore on without an answer. Instead there came 
a reply from Chancellor Heneage to Cecil about Ferdinando’s 
complaint against Thomas Hesketh. Heneage declined to consider 
it, and eulogized Thomas Hesketh exceedingly. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinando had experienced a very unpleasant 
set-back in Lancashire. A warrant arrived for the arrest of his 
friend Thomas Langton, Baron of Newton, as an accomplice of 
Richard Hesketh. Langton was a county magnate of high stand- 
ing (he was made Knight of the Bath by James I); and this insult 
was too much for Ferdinando who knew it to be false. He wrote 
very coldly to Cecil saying that he had already satisfied himself 
as to the loyalty and innocence of the Baron of Newton. But the 
charges, framed by Wade, went forward: that Langton was a 
recusant (though this was not strictly true), and that: “Hesketh 
was directed to him. He knowing Hesketh to be come from 
overseas . . . brought him to the speech of the earl” (a palpable 
lie). 
In the arrest of Langton, Ferdinando had a glimpse of the ugly 
framework beneath Cecil’s smooth veneer. The Countess Alice 
tried once more the effect of feminine appeal. Her letter betrays 
urgency: 

I doubt not but my lord shall be crossed in Court and crossed in 
his country, but I imagine his uprightness and honourable carriage 
will, by means of so good friends as your father and yourself, on 
whose love and kindness he chiefly and only doth rely, be able to 
support him against any malice, and to this let me be a mover.— 
A. Derby. (Ibid., p. 427.) 


“Crossed in Court and crossed in his country.” Her phrase was 
prophetically accurate. On December 15th he made a last desperate 
appeal for the Chamberlainship; it was vital to him, both for 
protection against machinations within his county, and as a sign 
of the Queen’s confidence. But on the 27th, Burghley, benign as 
ever, decided that the office was “of a more large and absolute 
authority than is meet for a subject.” Egerton provided him with 
precedents for giving it “to men of much meaner sort”; and a 
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day or two later he gave it, unofficially, to Egerton.! There is no 
sign that the Queen approved, till months later. 

The remote sequel is instructive. When James I succeeded, 
Egerton applied at once for renewal of the office; but James 
refused politely, and restored it to Earl William “‘whose ancestors 
long enjoyed the office.” Clearly, its removal from Ferdinando in 
1593 was equivalent to a public disgrace. When Christmas came, 
he did not go to Court. 

The close of the year was for him a sad contrast with the gay, 
triumphant Christmas of 1591. Sad and inexplicable: he had 
always kept clear of factions and policies. When he became Earl 
of Derby and received, shortly after, a singular token of the 
Queen’s approval, his stature was among the highest in the 
kingdom. But that very week, the week of the Hesketh affair, 
marked the outset of a plunging decline. 

A new step in the decline was his estrangement from the Earl 
of Essex. Hitherto they had been friends—like Antonio and 
Bassanio, Professor Dover Wilson has suggested. But early in 
December, when Essex was enjoying special favours from the 
Queen at Hampton Court, he wrote Ferdinando a languid letter 
of mingled complaint and mockery. It appears that some persons 
who had deserted Ferdinando’s service for that of Essex had been 
found hanging around Lathom, perhaps to spy on him, and 
Ferdinando had had them ordered off. Essex then requested that 
if Ferdinando had a grievance against them, it should be settled 
before some magistrates. There is more in this than meets the 
eye; and it cannot have been meant except as a taunt, for to it was 
subjoined the remark that if Ferdinando had not broken their 
friendship, he would have got his Chamberlaincy of Chester by 
Essex’s favour, and would thus have been spared these daily set- 
backs in his own county.? 

Essex had great and endearing qualities. But in spite of his 
lineage, he lacked breeding. Ferdinando touched the point with a 
needle when he replied, in a fine letter of December roth, that 


t Egerton Papers 192. Egerton, a bastard, and formerly a recusant and dependant 
of the Stanleys, seems almost to have stepped into Ferdinando’s skin. He got his 
Chamberlainship, his private papers, his books, his manor of Brackley, his 
unfortunate widow (who seems to have had no choice), and the wardship of his 
daughters—the eldest of whom was a favourite for the Crown in 1600. All this 
without any personal rancour; he was simply serving Cecil to check every path 
to the Succession. 2 Lodge: IIlustrations, ii, pp. 447-51. 
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friendship between equals was not maintained by patronage, still 
less by threats. He left it to Essex to choose between the flattery 
of base and unnatural curs who having deserted one master would 
as likely desert another, and the true friendship of himself “whose 
love may ten times more steed you than such under-grooms’ 
service.” Essex replied, January 17th, that servants were free to 
change their masters; “but I see they are not to be reconciled to 
your favour, and you will be, as you say, righted by yourself; 
therefore I will leave you to your own way.” It is clear from the 
exchange that these faithless retainers were at least partly respon- 
sible for Ferdinando’s troubles “which fall out every day in this 
country.” 

One could build up a case that Essex was the real cause of 
Ferdinando’s downfall; that his agents had contacted Hesketh in 
Flanders; but it would not surmount the stumbling-block of the 
Hickman letter. Perhaps the part played by Essex is best illustrated 
by the other plots that preceded and followed the Hesketh affair. 

In the overthrow of Perrot, Cecil was the prime agent, and 
Essex, perhaps reluctantly, complied. In the Lopez plot (early 
1594), it was Essex who struck, to foment the war with Spain; 
and the Cecils, inclined to peace, had grudgingly to follow. In 
the Yorke-Williams plot (late 1594) they both clashed again, but 
it is not certain which side moved first; Yorke came over with a 
passport from Essex, but Cecil’s agents, Poley and Moody, had 
been busy for some time before. 

The Hesketh plot appears to be a case of the Cecils again 
striking first, and Essex complying—but not so reluctantly, 
because Ferdinando was a bar to his dynastic ambitions. For 
Ferdinando the quarrel was an illustration of Robert Southwell’s 
remark in his Humble Supplication: “Everyone trampleth upon 
their ruin whom a Prince’s disgrace hath once overthrown.” It 
was a lesson for Shakespeare, too. 

In the new year, Ferdinando continued to be “crossed in his 
country.” Thomas Hesketh was chiefly serving the Government 
through the Court of Wards, of which he was later to be Attorney. 
The Court of Wards was the most powerful weapon of the Cecils 
for distributing favour or displeasure. The Government policy, 
especially in Catholic Lancashire, was to break up the family. In 


t In the other plots of 1594, those of Cullen and Daniel, Cullen was a genuine 
fanatic bent on killing Antonio Perez and Daniel was a creature of Lord Burghley’s. 
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the case of Brereton of Handforth, Ferdinando tried to keep the 
child near his mother (Katherine Hurleston). In the Lent term the 
case became a trial of strength between London pressure and local 
feeling; and—to anticipate a littl—a triumphant letter from 
Wilbraham to Cecil reported how the Earl had been outfaced, 
and a verdict secured— 


which would have been taken in very evil part against the Sergeant 
and us all by my Lord of Derby, if he had lived, as was manifested 
by the report of those that were very near to him. 


“Tf he had lived... .”? 

The phrase has a sinister ring, uttered in those quarters which 
pressed on him with such mounting hostility. As early as Decem- 
ber and January, rumours were current of forcible measures 
intended against the Earl. They reach us through Catholic 
channels, but they were not Catholic in origin; and the Catholic 
writers are careful to grade their reliability. One such is Richard 
Verstegan, whose intelligence from England was of a high 
quality. His own books and poems were widely read there. 

His letter shows the Catholics as in the dark about the whole 
affair. He quotes as hearsay: that Hesketh had been in Stanley’s 
regiment, that he was supposed to be the Cardinal’s secretary; 
and corrects the latter from his own knowledge (confirmed, as 
we have seen, by Dee’s Diary) that Hesketh was a Protestant 
merchant who practised alchemy. He then adds this important 
sentence: “But whether he were by the Earl of Derby detected or 
not is uncertain; for some report that the Earl is deprived of his 
liberty.” An exaggeration, doubtless; but it could not have arisen 
without some ground for it. 

More clear-cut and significant is a letter to Cardinal Allen of 
December 25th, from his intimate friend Richard Hopkins, an 
elderly and distinguished exile whom we have met once already. 
Like Verstegan, he was an author of high repute; his popular 
translation of Luis de Granada was very widely read by both 
Protestants and Catholics; he had sent a copy of it to Sir Francis 
Walsingham on the grounds that all good religious men should 


1 There is also interesting evidence in the Conference on the Next Succession; 
but the true purpose and nature of this book is so little known and widely 
misrepresented that I must omit it here. 
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value the pursuit of holiness. He possessed considerable critical 
acumen as well as a tolerant understanding of others. 

At the end of a long letter about other things, he devotes the 
last paragraph to a report, evidently a non-Catholic one, that has 


just come out of England— 


declaring in these words: “that one Hesketh was there executed for 
coming with a crown blessed by Doctor Allen and sent by Sir 
William Stanley, by this Hesketh, to the Earl of Derby that now is; 
and that the Earl was in trouble about this matter.” 


Hopkins dismisses the “blessed crown” story as an old canard that 
was first raised twenty years ago; and then he adds his own 


opinion: 


It seemeth that they are afraid of this Earl of Derby, and do devise 
this rumour to colour the apprehension and destruction of him.? 


Hopkins’s opinion has the value—no more and no less—of 
his own reputation for integrity, experience, and good sense. It 
sums up exactly the impression that we have already received 
from Cecil’s papers. 

But is this all too melodramatic? It is true I have found Shake- 
speare—from Henry VI to Hamlet—a better mirror of the age than 
the average text-book. But it is also true that the last twelve years 
of Elizabeth I’s reign were full of dark and gruesome things; and 
historians have tended to shirk them. They were years of incessant 
internecine intrigue. The great imposthume that burst in 1600, 
when James threatened to cross the border with an army in 
support of Essex, had been gathering for ten years. By 1593 it was 
clear that England, by a conspiracy of silence, was being deprived 
of one chief benefit of monarchy: the prospect of a stable suc- 
cession; the result was nerve-racking tension between all parties. 
There was no certainty, no probability even, that the Queen 
would long outlive 1596. The crisis might blow up at very short 
notice. It was absolutely essential for the party in power, the 
Cecils, to keep a check on every possible path to the Succession. 

Now it was well known that, by the terms of Henry VIII's 
will, the Dowager Countess of Derby and her two sons were the 
only unquestioned legitimate English heirs to the throne. On the 


t I owe this information to Southern: Elizabethan Recusant Prose, pp. 196-206. 
2 Cottonian MSS. Titus B., ii.f, 224. 
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other side, as has been said—but it needs stressing again—the 
obvious non-English heir, James of Scotland, was bound by links 
of intrigue to the Earl of Essex. The Cecils simply could not afford 
to let the Stanleys slip out of their control. Events show that they 
did not; the Dowager was silenced; Cecil’s niece was married to 
William; Egerton got the wardship of Ferdinando’s daughters, 
and presided, as Lord Keeper, over the law-suits that kept 
William well subdued. But all that could only happen after 
Ferdinando’s death. Meanwhile, in the path stood Ferdinando: 
very aloof, very cautious, not giving anything away. 

Supposing you had a mind like Cecil’s, confronted with a man 
like Ferdinando, what would you do to bring him to heel? You 
cannot sift him openly, for—out of loyalty or malice—he may 
expose ~ Yet sift him you must. Your only chance is to 
approach him by indirections and anonymously, in a way that 
can never be proved against you, and get a hold over him by 
something very like blackmail. I believe I have made out a good 
case that that is, more or less precisely, what happened. 

But when Ferdinando went straight to the Queen, the original 
scheme misfired and the engineers themselves, for a moment, 
were almost hoist by it. He now ceased to be a neutral figure; and, 
struggling still for independence, he became a menace. As a 
political factor, he had to be eliminated. And if the rest is surmise 
“‘whose murder yet is but fantastical,”’ it may be well to remember 
that the Overbury murder would never have come to light, if 
the party in power had not wished it so. 

After Ferdinando’s death, the drift of surmise hardened into at 
least one concrete accusation. It comes to us through a woman, the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, Bess of Hardwicke’s daughter, who, 
incidentally, played a part in detecting the Overbury murder. 
The Shrewsburys, guardians to Arabella, were vitally interested 
in the fate of Ferdinando; it is in their papers that are preserved 
his correspondence with Essex, and the post-mortem reports of 
the ductors and the Commission. The present evidence is an 
account of a conversation of hers with her bailiff; and it can be 
dated between April and August, 1594. 

In August, her bailiff, one Nicholas Williamson, deserted her 
service in the hope of entering that of Essex. He was arrested a 
year later and thoroughly sifted by Cecil. One might suspect the 
evidence of such a person; yet it has an undoubtedly authentic 

C 
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ring about it.! We are, for a moment, in a strange, exciting alcove, 
where snatches reach us of what people were actually saying and 
thinking: 

“By God,” said the Countess, “My lord at his coming to 
London shall go forth to dinner but to few places, and shall be 
provided against such practices.” 

The Countess named a definite poisoner. But Williamson, 
when it came to the point, shrank understandably from repeating 
the name to Cecil. 


My lady also one day told me of the manner and forcible death of 
my late lord of Derby, saying that some were of the opinion that my 
lord that now is, his brother, had procured him to be pcisoned; 
“but,” saith she, “I believe it not. But those foolish speeches that he 
spake to Mr. Francis Hastings, saying that they two should one day 
fight for the crown, the show of his great will and haughty stomach, 
his making of himself so popular and bearing himself so against my 
lord of Essex, I thought would be his overthrow.” 


Eventually, with much circumlocution, he admitted that she had 
named as the poisoner, a party that was connected with the party 
that opposed her husband in a notorious Star Chamber case. The 
party that opposed her husband were the Stanhopes. They were 
firm adherents of the Cecils. 

As evidence of murder this is valueless. But it is good evidence 
that the Cecils had so harried Ferdinando that, when he did die a 
sudden and mysterious death, the conclusion seemed obvious. 
And certainly, his sickness was very strange and violent in an 
active man of thirty-five. He was taken ill after hunting on 
Friday in Easter Week, April sth, and on the next day began to 
vomit blood and fleshy matter. This terrible vomiting continued 
for eight days in spite of all the physicians could do. He died in a 
corrupt and wasted condition on April 16th. 

A post-mortem Commission was set up immediately under the 
direction of Egerton, the ever-ready, and Sir George Carey, 
Alice’s brother-in-law—and, incidentally, a member of “‘the 
school of night.” Egerton’s recommendations were “not to 
prejudice the cause” by sticking to one particular line of inquiry, 


* He protests he does not see the use of these reports, for his own self-defence 
is not believed, and the Countess has only to deny them, and he will be outfaced. 
Cal. Hatf., MSS., V., p. 253. 
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but to keep an open mind for any suggestion that might arise. 
A consequence of these recommendations may be seen in 
Carey’s report to Cecil a week later that he had found “greater 
presumptions that the Earl of Derby was bewitched than 
poisoned.” 

But before the inquiry was directed to witchcraft, Carey let 
fall one “vehement suspicion”; it concerned Michael Doughty, 
Clerk of the Kitchen in Derby’s household. Carey recommended 
that his brother, who was one of the yeomen waiters, should be 
arrested and questioned. The sequel might have been interesting, 
because this was the same Michael Doughty (Cecilian M.P. for 
Liverpool) who later deposited in the custody of Egerton a 
trunkful of Stanley papers, sowed up in packcloth and sealed. It 
does not appear that Carey’s suggestion was followed up. 

Instead there was an official report on the presumptions of 
witchcraft: how a tall stranger had crossed the Earl’s path twice 
and then the Earl fell ill; how a crone had asked about the Earl’s 
water and the Earl’s water then stopped; how a wax figure with a 
hair through its belly had been found in the Earl’s chamber, and 
so on. Camden is right, no doubt, when he says that this evidence 
was framed to obscure the real issue. But the interesting thing is 
that it was accepted without question by Stow (1605) and without 
a breath of suspicion against the Catholics. Why then did Camden 
later reject it, and propound the version that Ferdinando had been 
poisoned by the Jesuits? The answer is very revealing. 

The Cecils evidently toyed with two stories about Ferdinando, 
about his disgrace and about his death, which were discordant 
both with each other and with the witchcraft report. There was 
Burghley’s draft of late 1594 which alleged Ferdinando’s con- 
spiracy with Catholic exiles, and so accounted for his disgrace, 
though it said nothing about his death. It is certain that this was 
never published. Then there was a later propaganda-piece, The 
Estate of English Fugitives (preserved, along with some letters to 
Burghley, in an Appendix to the Sadler Papers); this cleverly 
confused Ferdinando’s disgrace and his death in the one word 
“fall,” and so was able to skate over his disgrace and hint that his 
death was due to the exiles. There is no evidence, however, that 
this was publicized at the time. Lord Burghley had no wish to 
provoke further hatred and contempt of the Government in 
Lancashire, or to let loose on himself another of those slashing 
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responses from overseas. Very wisely, he decided to stick to the 
witchcraft report, a safe neutral production, readily acceptable 
by both Catholics and Protestants, as it was by Stow up to 
1605.? 

But by 1608, when Camden was assembling materials supplied 
by Burghley, the situation was very different. The Hesketh affair 
was quite forgotten. There had been a Gunpowder Plot. It was 
safe to say a as long as it was against the Jesuits. So the lie 
revived and flourished. 

A conservative inference from the Cecils’ early manipulation of 
the evidence would be that they were afraid of being thought 
guilty of Ferdinando’s death. It is hardly worth inquiring whether 
they were actually guilty or not, because they had such extensive 
time and power to obliterate any evidence of it. But the modern 
historian who repeats the charge that Ferdinando was poisoned 
should realize against whom his charge most ominously rebounds. 
He may then be glad to fall back on the report of the physicians 
who ascribed the Earl’s illness to over-exercise (cf. Appendix). They 
may well have been right. 

Modern medical science, going solely on this report, would 
diagnose a burst appendix resulting in acute peritonitis. That, of 
course, was incurable till the rise of modern surgery; the frequent 
clysters ordered by the doctors, consisting as they did of mercury 
in the form of calomel, would have increased the inflammation 
and made death inevitable. 

It must be confessed that, after all our piling-up of motive, this 
comes as something of an anticlimax. Those who do not wish to 
leave the chase without a beast in view might reply that the 
symptoms of acute peritonitis are difficult to distinguish from 
those of poisoning by arsenic or some other irritant; and that, 
after the initial poison had been expelled by purges, mercury in the 
form of corrosive sublimate might have been introduced through 
the clyster. But that is only conjecture; and in default of evidence 
—which would have been obliterated if it ever existed—the 
conclusion must be that there is no “case for the coroner” in the 
physician’s report. Apart from motive, the only grounds for 
suspicion lie in the mention of those well-known antidotes, 
Bezoar stone and powdered rhinoceros-horn, which show that 


t In the decade 1587-97, prosecutions for witchcraft on the Home Circuit 
reached the highest point ever known in our history. Ewen: op. cit., p. 110. 
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poison was suspected despite the doctors’ reticence; and in Sir 
George Carey’s “vehement suspicion” against a member of the 
Lathom household who might possibly have tampered with the 
clysters; there is also a story of silver basins stained irremediably 
with acid; and finally there is the fact that there were alchemists 
available, skilled in concealing and confusing the effects of poison. 
Indeed, if this were a detective-story, one could end with a 
glimpse of the pair that have been distantly shadowed throughout 
this study as instrumental villains: the familiars of Doctor Dee, 
Bartholomew and William Hickman, riding north a fortnight 
before the Earl fell ill. 


March 23rd. I gave Barthilmew Hikman the nag which the Lord 
Keeper had given me. Barthilmew Hikman and William his 
brother went homeward. 


There might be more to know about William Hickman. Why 
did the gentlemen of Lincolnshire, when he bought a house there 
for himself in 1598, so violently resent his presence? Why did 
Topcliffe (who knew some of the Shrewsburys’ dark secrets) 
start attacking him in a way that needed Cecil’s interference to 
stop it? 1 confess I have not bothered to discover. The conclusion 
would be the same in any case. 

We have no right to accuse anyone of murdering Ferdinando. 
We have every right, on the other hand, to conclude that in the 
Hesketh Plot and its sequel there was a determined and successful 
campaign to eliminate him as a political factor. 

It is true that the Queen seemed to favour him. Twice at least 
she intervened on his behalf. But with Essex, the paramount 
favourite, and Cecil, the indispensable administrator, both against 
him, it was unlikely she would do anything more. She had to take 
the rough with the smooth; and from now of it was to be mainly 
rough. 

‘AVhen the moon shone we did not see the candle.” But, as the 
moon waned, she may have looked back on him with regret as a 
last bright taper of feudal loyalty. “So shines a good deed in a 
naughty world.” It was a new, encroaching world, in which, as 
she herself lamented, “the wit of the fox is everywhere on foot, 
so as hardly a faithful or virtuous man may be found.” 
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APPENDIX 


Talbot Papers, Vol. H, fol. 713. April, 1594 (Lodge, Illustrations, ii, 
pp. 459-61). 

Endorsed: “Touching the Death of the Eart or Dersy.” 

The sth of April, 1594, his Honour fell sick at Knowsley; on 
Saturday he returned to Latham, and, feeling himself worse, he sent to 
Chester for one Doctor Case, who the week before had given physic 
to his Lady. On the Sunday his Honour had cast seven times before the 
Doctor’s coming; the colour of his vomits was like soot or rusty iron, 
the substance gross and fatty, the quantity about seven pints, the smell 
not without some offence; His Honour’s water, in colour, substance, 
and smell, not unlike his vomits. The same night he took a glister, 
which wrought five times. On Monday morning he took one drachm 
of rhubarb, and half an ounce of manna, in a draught of chicken broth, 
which wrought nine times. On Tuesday, because of his continual 
bleeding by vomits, he was most earnestly intreated to be let blood, 
yet by no means could be persuaded thereunto, wherefore that day 
only fomentations, oils, and comfortable plaisters, were applied. On 
Wednesday, by the appointment of all his doctors, he took another 
glister, which wrought six times; and on Thursday he took another 
purge, which wrought with great ease nine times. The same night he 
took some diascordium, which somewhat staid his stomach from 
vomiting; the which never ceased, more or less, in all the time of his 
Honour’s sickness. On Friday he took a Diaphorecion, or a medicine 
to make him sweat; but he could not sweat, although internally and 
externally all helps of art were used. That night his water staid on a 
sudden. On Saturday all means were used to provoke water, as a 
glister, drinks, fomentations, oils, poultices, plaisters, and syringes, but 
nothing prevailed; on Sunday and Monday was used a catheter, which 
the chirurgeon often sucked, but no water appeared; on Tuesday 
nature declined, and his Honour most devoutly yielded his soul to 
God. 

In all the time of his sickness he had fifty-two vomits and twenty- 
three stools. The original cause of all his diseases was thought by the 
Physicians to be his long and over violent exercise which his Honour 
took four days in the Easter Week, wherein he vehemently distempered 
the whole state of his body. His Honour’s diseases apparent were 
vomiting of rusty matter and blood, yellow jaundice, swelling of the 
spleen, melting of his fat, staying of his water, the hiccup. His Honour 


took Bezoar stone, and unicorn’s horn. 




















A CELEBRATED HISPANIST 
Professor E. Allison Peers 


7? PASSING OF ALLISON PEERS will be mourned by Hispanists 
all over the world. So extended were his activities, so unceasing 
his labours as writer, professor, lecturer, administrator, that it came as 
a great shock to learn that he died in hospital in Liverpool on Sunday, 
December 21 after a long illness. Here in Spain we were looking 
forward as usual to his annual visit next spring when he would arrive 
with a bevy of British University students, aspiring Hispanists every 
one of them. During these visits the Professor would become in our 
eyes a kind of Magus or Wizard. For months previously he had laid 
his plans with care through a network of faithful camp followers, with 
the result that when the party of budding scholars arrived, all the 
magician had to do was to wave his magic wand and the process of 
Hispanic initiation would begin. 

For over thirty years this doyen of British Hispanists was completely 
selfless in his efforts to inspire schoolboys, schoolgirls, undergraduates, 
postgraduates of Great Britain with the love of Spanish life and thought. 
Indeed, when we reflect on the immense field of Spanish studies he 
covered by his writings and we remember the exacting duties of his 
Chair and the number of lecture tours he accomplished throughout 
the world, we can only marvel that he could still find time to give 
advice and encouragement to all English students who wished to 
become acquainted with Spain. 

At Cambridge where he obtained a First Class in the Medieval and 
Modern Languages Tripos, Professor Peers specialized in certain aspects 
of English and French literature and in 1911 was awarded the Harness 
Prize for his study, Elizabethan Drama and the Mad Folk. In view of his 
subsequent deep interest in Spanish Mysticism it is instructive to re-read 
that book published in 1914 before Spain had entered into his ken. With 
great psychological insight he analyses in the works of Shakespeare and 
his oven the delusions, hallucinations and other abnormal states 
which were represented in seventeenth-century drama. Particularly 
impressive is the chapter on “Melancholy” in which the author 
examines this prevalent humour of Shakespeare’s no less than of 
Cervantes’s day. After publishing a book on the origins of French 
Romanticism, Professor Peers spent a number of years making special 
studies in the early period of Spanish Romanticism and in 1923 he 
published his first important oe on a Spanish literary theme—Rivas 
and Romanticism in Spain. This was the first of a series of important 
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contributions to the complex problem of Spain’s connection with the 
so-calied Romantic Movement. Victor Hugo’s dictum that Roman- 
ticism is liberalism in art, had been verified by the Spanish patriots, 
who were driven by political persecution into exile. As Peers shows, 
however, the movement in Spain was less a Revolt than a Revival. 
Rivas was the embodiment of patriotic zeal at the time of the 
Napoleonic invasion of Spain and after being wounded he became a 
passionate orator for the Liberal cause in politics and fled, a fugitive and 
a proscript. It was his stay in Malta and his friendship with the English 
Minister, John Hookham Frere that inspired him to write El Moro 
expédsito, the poem which became for the Spanish Movement what Le 
Préface de Cromwell of Hugo was for the French. Peers, however, 
showed that Rivas’s Romanticism was a growth and not the result of 
a conversion, that his own literary sense was his initiator, not John 
Hookham Frere. Frere, however, opened to the young poet the 
treasure-house of English literature, Byron attracted him, Shakespeare 
and Scott became his intimate companions. In the important chapter 
on “The Influence of England,” the author sums up his thesis as 
follows: “The history of Shakespeare’s vogue in Spain in the nineteenth 
century has yet to be written; but if there are many undiscovered 
tributes to his greatness as striking as that which Rivas quietly paid in 
his drama El Desengafio en un Sueno, it may in the end assume propor- 
tions at present not suspected.” 

In later years Peers collected the result of his researches of many years 
in his monumental History of the Romantic Movement in Spain (2 Vols. 
1940), a book which owing to its copious bibliographies and notes is 
indispensable to the research student. 

In 1924, with the publication of A Preliminary Survey of Spanish 
Mysticism, Professor Peers initiated the great series of books which will 
remain as his permanent contribution to Spanish studies. Not only his 
careful studies of the Mystics but also his translations of the complete 
works of Saint Teresa and Saint John of the Cross have enabled thought- 
ful people all over the English-speaking world to become intimately 
acquainted with the great and saintly figures. In his introduction to the 
two volumes of Studies of the Spanish Mystics, the author quotes the 
definition of $. C. Rawlinson—“a mystic is one who has fallen in love 
with God.” From this root of love springs, in the phrase of Ramén 
Lull, “the tree of the philosophy of love whose branches spread wide 
till they give shelter to the whole world, yet face their way ever up- 
wards in quest of love’s heaven on earth.’” That tree is the symbol of 
the mystical life and its progress can only be towards God, and all else 
that it encounters must be isregarded, thrust aside or overcome. 


It is significant that Allison Peers, while immersing himself in his 
studies of the Castilian mystics, would every now and then turn aside 
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to consider the Lullian cult which was practised for centuries both in 
the island of Majorca and in Catalonia. Ramén Lull, the Divine 
Troubadour, or Joculator Domini, was rediscovered in Catalonia just at 
the time when the revived Floral Games became as they had been in 
the Middle Ages, the symbol of the country. The mystical quality of 
the Doctor Illuminate finds its fullest expression in the Book df the Lover 
and the Beloved which forms part of Blanquerna. It is regarded as Lull’s 
masterpiece, and some writers have placed it beside the Gospel of St. 
John and the Imitation of Christ as one of the most wonderful treatises 
on the spiritual life ever written. It is not a continuous work, but a 
collection of short passages intended to form a kind of spiritual calendar. 
“Love is an ocean: its waves are troubled by the winds; it has no port 
or shore. The Lover perished in this ocean and with him perished his 
torments and the work of his fulfilment began.” Lull, as Peers shows, 
clearly outlines the three traditional “Ways” of the mystical life— 
Purgative, Illuminative, and Unitive. In the first the contemplative 
soul longs to fly to the Beloved, but is held “enchained” and “‘tor- 
mented,” in the “prison of love.” Then follows the Iluminative life, 
lit by the light whereby “the Beloved reveals himself to His lovers.” 
Through his study of the Medieval Majorcan mystic, Peers broadened 
his conception of mystical life. At the end of the essay on Ramon Lull 
(in St. John and Other Lectures), London, 1946, he comments upon the 
strange fact that when the Golden Age of Spanish mysticism began, 
about 1500, with the publication in Catalonia of Garcia de Cisneros’s 
Book of Exercises for the Spiritual Life, the mystical teaching of Ramén 
Lull had apparently become quite forgotten, and throughout the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, so rich in religious idealism, he 
awakened no echoes in Castilian literature. Although Blanquerna with 
its two complementary opuscules, The Art of Contemplation and The 
Book of the Lover and the Beloved, was translated into Spanish in 1521, 
it seems to have passed unnoticed, or at least to have remained unuti- 
lized, at the very time when its spirit was most nearly approached in 
Spanish literature. From the translation of Blanquerna we pass to one 
of Allison Peers’s major works, the two volumes entitled Studies of the 
Spanish Mystics (London, 1927). In the first chapter which is devoted 
to Saint Ignatius of Loyola, the author stresses certain points of resemb- 
lance between Lull and Loyola: the importance which both attached to 
learning, their relations with the Franciscans, their interpretation of 
the ideal of poverty, their love of nature which to each was an inspira- 
tion, and finally their missionary zeal. Without attributing historical 
importance to the similarities between Ramén and Ignatius, the author 
was convinced that St. Ignatius absorbed the spirit which was charac- 
teristically St. Francis’s to a much greater extent than history is able to 
show. But our author is careful to add that neither the practical nor the 
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humanistic side of St. Ignatius would have permitted him to live a 
hermit’s life or to spend his days engrossed in contemplation. “Almost 
as markedly as St. Teresa he had the spirit of Martha and that of Mary 
alike. He could go everywhere, do everything—and everywhere and 
in everything find God.” Before reaching St. Teresa, however, our 
author interprets Luis de Granada and Francisco de Osuna, whose 
Third Spiritual Alphabet attracted the Saint from Avila. Many modern 
readers who have been moved by Professor Peers’s essay and who read 
The Sinners’ Guide of Fray Luis for the first time, must have recognized 
certain familiar traits which are to be found in English writers of the 
early seventeenth century, for Luis de Granada was widely read in the 
closing years of Elizabeth’s reign by Protestant as well as Catholic, and 
divines of the latter persuasion recommended all his works as “profit- 
able for instruction in religion and very available for persuasion to good 
life.” 

In addition to the essays on St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross in 
this volume Professor Peers published Mother of Carmel (1945) and 
Spirit of Flame. 1 would, however, prefer to quote the beautiful words 
with which our author ends his essay: 


We have ended, it would seem, upon a low note indeed, but as, in 
medieval phrase, we “‘send memory backward” to those master- 
pieces of prose and verse which have given to St. John of the Cross 
an immortality as assured as that of Cervantes or Shakespeare, we 
may well gain from the contrast a fresh vision of his greatness. He 
has been compared, and well compared, to a soaring eagle; his 
voice, to the voice of an angel; the similitudes express the effect he 
makes upon all who read him. But if we use his own figure, we shall 
think of him rather as one who made the perilous ascent of that 
Mount Carmel which he portrayed in quaint outline in the manu- 
script book of the name. His way was beset with dangers and dark- 
ness: the traveller on this steep road has even to pass through the 
very heart of the clouds, which from far below, upon the earth, 
resemble the goal of his endeavours, but in the attack which he makes 
upon them are as dark as the Dark Night itself. 


Teresa, soul of fire! 
John of the Cross, spirit of ardent flame! 


It is in the portrait of St. Teresa that Allison Peers rises to his greatest 
heights and I would consider it his finest and most human book. The 
wonderful strength of the saint and her humanity envelop and dominate 
us because the author has allowed her to speak in her own words. The 
book is a selection of the countless visions that the saint jotted down 


t Studies of the Spanish Mystics, Vol. 1, pp. 287-288. 
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but arranged with such loving care that her personality stands clear 
and unmistakable before us. Like all great mystics she was eminently 
practical, for in her there was Martha as well as Mary. 


First.[she reminds her daughters,] it does not follow that because 
all of us in this house practise prayer, we are all perforce to be con- 
templatives. What we must all be is humble; contemplation is some- 
thing given by God and, as it is not necessary for salvation and God 
does not ask it of us before He gives us our reward, we must not 
suppose that anyone else will require it of us. There is as much room 
for different types in a religious community as there is in the world— 
or in Heaven. Martha was holy, but we are not told that she was a 
contemplative. 


In addition to various travel books such as Royal Seville (1926), 
Santander (1927), Granada (1928), we should single out for special 
mention the series of calm, objective studies Allison Peers wrote on 
Spanish political subjects. In The Spanish Tragedy (1936) he wrote 
informatively and dispassionately about the deeper causes leading to 
the tragic Civil War: in Catalonia Infelix (1937), he outlined the past 
history of that country and her growth from the moment of the revival 
of her national consciousness. In the subsequent books The Spanish 
Dilemma (1940), Spain in Eclipse (1943), and Spanish—now (1944), he 
continued his analysis of events month by month through the tragic 
conflict. At the end before she had time even to lick her wounds 
Spain found herself poised uneasily on an eminence between two 
worlds engaged in a life and death struggle. Far more important and 
significant than these journalistic war-time summaries, is Spain, the 
Church and the Orders, which appeared in 1939 on the eve of the world 
war. Here the author’s sense of justice and humanity and his indignation 
has inspired his pen especially in the later chapters describing the 
martyrdom of the Church in the Civil War. It is instructive to read 
to-day the following words written in 1938 by this convinced and 
loyal Anglican (so he describes himself in the Preface), whose work on 
Spanish religious history brought him into exceptionally close touch 
with certain religious Orders: “It is little more than two years since 
these thousands of our fellow Christians were tortured and killed— 
and our attitude to their sufferings is as remote as to those of the victims 
of the Emperor Nero. For over two years, in the Spain ruled by the 
Popular Front, Catholics have been forbidden to meet freely in their 
churches for public worship—and we Englishmen, who in the past 
have said so much about freedom of worship, treat the matter as 
entirely normal.” 

Allison Peers showed clearly that dislike or hatred of the clerical 
system in Spain did not explain the nature of the persecution. That 
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might account for the burning of certain churches or for the murder 
of the greater part of the Chapter of Toledo Cathedral, but it will not 
account for the hacking and smashing of pews, crucifixes and wayside 
shrines: for the cold-blooded slaughter of a group of novices—mere 
boys from a village; for the torturing and on Sev of hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of priests over seventy; for the violations, tortures 
and murders of women; for the profanations of the sanctity of death, 
too awful for description. In 1939 his was one of the few authoritative 
voices to proclaim that Spain was the first country of the West in 
which the Communists were able to launch a genuine anti-God 
movement, and at the end of the book he quotes the noble words of 
Don Victor Pradera, spoken in September, 1936, a few minutes before 
he and his son were 0 “Me you may kill,” he cried, taking up a 
crucifix and holding it before his murderers, “but the Crucified, 
never. 

Now that I have recalled a few of the striking passages written by 
the great Hispanist whose death we mourn to-day, many memories of 
his living personality crowd before my inner eye as I look back over 
the past thirty-three years. I met him for the first time some years after 
the First World War. It was in 1923, after he had been appointed to 
the Gilmour Chair of Spanish in Liverpool University, and he invited 
me to lecture to his students. This was an invigorating, not to say 
exciting experience, for the lecture led to a symposium in which the 
Professor played the part of Socrates; then the symposium became 
transformed into a Madrid tertulia, for in addition to the students there 
were visiting Spaniards who took up the cudgels and we soon had a 
glorious battle royal of words, all in perfect good humour. At the end 

- the Professor gathered up the threads of argument and made a summary 
in his precise, unemotional voice. Later in the evening when all had 
departed he unfolded his plans for extending the study of Spanish in 
the colleges and schools throughout England. He gloried in his powers 
of persuasion and boasted of being a salesman of Spanish. I remember 
on one occasion telling him of some experiences of mine when wander- 
ing on foot through Spain, consorting with tramps and street musicians. 
“I envy you your musical wanderings with Gypsies,” said he; “I wish 
I could have roamed the country like George Borrow, selling Bibles.” 

On another occasion many years later he invited me to give a lecture 
on the Spanish Gypsies under the auspices of the Institute of Hispanic 
Studies in Liverpool. Now Liverpool was the headquarters of the 
Gypsy Lore Society and a number of my Romany friends turned up 
resplendent in blue and red mufflers, carrying their iron-topped sticks. 
The Professor, who never lost an opportunity of making fresh con- 
verts, was waiting at the entrance of the lecture hall to enrol new 
members of the Institute, and he solemnly gave every Romanichal a 
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printed form enrolling him as a member of the Hispanic Society. I 
still smile when I remember the puzzled and suspicious expression on 
the mahogany face of the late John Sampson’s friend and henchman, 
the patriarchal Ithal Lee: he took the printed form gingerly as though 
it had been a writ served on him by a peeler. 

In recent years I used to meet Allison Peers with his band of students 
in Spain, and I always marvelled that so eminent a scholar could unbend 
and devote himself so wholeheartedly to his students. Few pedagogues 
were more conscientious or strove harder to encourage the buddin 
research scholar. Hence the value of his Bulletin of Spanish Studies which 
for the past thirty years has fostered Spanish scholarship in Great 
Britain. Whether in Liverpool University or in Madrid, San Sebastian 
or Seville, Peers would never fail to improve the shining hour. He was 
by nature a thorough-going ascetic and put many of us hedonists to 
shame. I always remember the sour look of distaste that he gave me in 
1948 at El Toboso when I joined in the chorus of praise celebrating the 
Camacho’s banquet of bacon and eggs, Manchegan lamb and sucking 
pig washed down by copious drafts of rich red Valdepeiias wine. “You 
are as ascetic as Don Quixote,” said I, “and you really prefer “Tripe 
and trouble’ to Camacho’s banquet.” He shook his head sadly, saying— 
“It is sad to watch people making beasts of themselves. I cannot see 
what useful purpose can be served by all this junketing.” There was 
indeed very Fite of Sancho Panza in him and for that reason he was 
not so sympathetic to Cervantes or to the qualities of Cervantine irony 
as he was to his beloved Mystics and Romantics. His earnestness made 
him suspicious of writers who possessed the lighter touch and even 
when he wrote under the pseudonym of “Bruce Truscot” a series of 
studies on modern university life, he was unable to wear a mask or 
create for himself a second personality. 

I should like to take leave of him by quoting the words he wrote 
about the noblest Spanish poet of our day, Antonio Machado, who 
died on February 22nd, 1939, exiled in the French Mediterranean 
village of Collioure. “Neither in his work nor in his life can be found 
any triviality or pettiness. “In his thoughts and feelings,’ wrote one of 
his closest friends to me just after his death, “he was the soul of under- 
standing, tolerance and generosity. He always retained a deep spiritual 
serenity and an exemplary dignity.’ One would expect no less of a 
countryman of the great Spanish mystics, who himself in the intimacy 
of interior recollection, had learned and assimilated so many secrets of 


life and of death. For 


My converse is with one who all day long is close 
beside me— 


And he who talks in solitude may one day talk with God.” 
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These words sum up the qualities which Allison Peers sought in the 
poets and mystics of Spain. 
WALTER F. STARKIE 


THE NEW REACTION 
A Review of Recent Verse 


Poems in Pamphlet, 1952: VII, Juanita Peirse and Frederic Vanson; 
VIII, R. L. Cook; IX, Alan Barnsley; X, Ursula Wood (The 
Hand and Flower Press, 1s each). 


The Fanfarlo and Other Verse, by Muriel Spark (The Hand and Flower 
Press 3s 6d). 


A Correct Compassion, by James Kirkup (Oxford University Press, 
8s 6d). 


Rod of Incantation, Poems by Francis King (Longmans 9s 6d). 


The Galloping Centaur, Poems 1933-1951, by Francis Berry (Methuen 
12s 6d). 


Wrack at Tidesend, by Sir Osbert Sitwell (Macmillan tos 6d). 


" ODERNISM in its third (or is it fourth?) generation has 

Me érertea miserably out. We may therefore spare ourselves the 
contorted worship of those false gods and, with a sigh of relief, return 
to... to what? To the Canons of Traditional Poetry. 

This, though it has not yet been expressed so plainly, appears to 
be the growing feeling. It can be seen behind the suave letters which 
Mr. Herbert Palmer has recently written to The Listener on the tech- 
nical “laws” of poetic composition, and it can be detected in recent 
Times Literary Supplement articles dealing with Georgian Poetry and 
with Dylan Thomas. In a review for The New Statesman, however, 
Mr. G. S. Fraser interprets the situation rather differently: it is a new 
Augustan age that we arc entering, and as Waller refined Donne’s 
numbers (and “‘first made writing easily an art”) so James Kirkup and 
Francis King are refining Eliot and Pound. Mr. Fraser justly heads his 
review “The New Smoothness.” 

But if we are to stick a label on the present, would not ““Transition”’ 
be an apter one? As the poets of the mid-eighteenth century, uncer- 
tainly and unsuccessfully rebelling against Augustan form and tone, 
looked back in hope to Milton, so James Kirkup, while desiring to 
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write about contemporary life, will use predominantly an imagery 
of stars and lakes, and lesser writers caricature the idiom of Four 
Quartets by applying it to a sentimental philosophizing about Love 
and Beauty. And if for a moment we might make use of the former 
as a sensitive barometer, we could point as evidence of the bewilder- 
ment in current poetry to the varying mode of his verse—Augustan 
in his address ““To a Patron,” modern-cerebral in ““To a Painter,” 
romantic-naive in “Words for Singing,’”’ sophisticated-romantic in 
“Liadov: The Enchanted Lake,”’ and moral-fable (cf: Cowper) in “The 
Bowl of Goldfish.” But let us begin by looking at the new issues in 
that low-priced and excellently produced series, Poems in Pamphlet. 

Many of these verses have already appeared in The Poetry Review, 
a magazine that prefers the kind of writing which, faute de mieux, is 
coming back into favour and which, in or out of favour with the 
intelligentsia, has always appealed to a surprisingly wide public. I say 
—— wide” because this kind of writing customarily leaves 
me baffled—although I can usually come to terms with the so-called 
“difficult” poets such as Charles Madge and Robert Conquest. My lack 
of comprehension may be due to a conservative reluctance to discount 
the work of the old masters, Eliot and Pound—or to the fact that this 
verse is mainly about Beauty, and, alas, one needs to know in advance 
what that big word means. 

Presumably the two necessities for the composition of good religious 
poetry are strong religious feeling and a sure feeling for words. Miss 
Peirse has the former, but— 


Then let me humbly study sheep, 
Detecting in each one I meet 
The pearl of wisdom in the bleat. . . . 


In another poem she speaks of 


The listener becoming his moment of perception, 
Knowing only the unknowable. 


This cult of knowing the unknowable is all the more irritating for 
following so closely on the other cult—derived from Rilke—of saying 
the unsayable. There is no certain limit to the permutations and com- 
binations, and they all have the advantage of being very spiritual. 
“I would so greatly wish to follow/Your way and wonder,” says 
Mr. Vanson of Rilke. He shares a pamphlet with Miss Peirse and 
celebrates the great generalizations, too, in a slightly more modern 
tone. 

Mr. Barnsley is rather more volatile than his fellows, but perhaps 
he should make up his mind whether he wants to be cynical, romantic 
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or amusing. Nietzsche’s remark that “Poets are liars’”’ has annoyed 
him— 
They say, John Keats, they say we lie; the German says we lie 
Who have the gift of tongues which speak unbidden things 
Half-felt, half-known beneath a mulberry tree. 


But Nietzsche could write. Proust is “Old man, old bad and sad and 
mad man.” But Proust could write. Mr. Barnsley’s “‘truths,” on the 
other hand, are remarkably unconvincing. 

“Traditional’’ verse (though what on earth does the adjective mean?) 
is subject to the same vices as “modernism’’—and particularly to that 
of verbal inflation. Thus Mr. Cook— 


I hear the groaning ebb-tide of desire 
Sob out a requiem upon my traitor face; 
I am encircled by a moat of fire 
Yet live and walk inside a tower of ice. . . . 


This writer is much concerned with the passing of beauty— 


The house is ruined, weeds invade the floor, 
For beauty does not walk here any more 


but though he repeats that last line twice again, we still do not know 
what the beauty was. 

Miss Wood talks about Love with a similar lack of definition. Yet 
hers is a very finished way of writing, as this representative passage 
indicates: 

Grief can no longer change her tears, no more 
the hunted turn to fish or bird to share 

these little silver pools along the shore 

or the cool pastures of the upper air. 

No roses mark where, separate, lovers lie 
twining their white and red into one canopy. 


The assurance with which she uses such phrases as “endless brooding 
peace,” “‘vision’s wide winging flight,” “a spring that quenches thirst 
eternally,” must derive in part from an awareness of the lost and sickly 
state of average “modernism.” If this is the kind of poetry you like, 
then you will like Miss Wood’s collection very much. 

Personally I found Miss Spark’s dryness refreshing, after so much 
vague and liquid gracefulness. The title-poem, described as “‘semi- 
satirical,” seemed to me not satirical enough, but I may have missed 
the point. On the other hand “The Rout,” written in a deliberately 
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flat tone of voice, is both funny and satirical. And I sympathized with 
her very sensible manifesto “Against the Transcendentalists’’— 


... I reserve 

The right not to try to 

Fulfil the wilderness or fly to 

Empyreal vacuity with an eye to 

Publication, for what am I to 

Byzantium or Byzantium 

To me? I live in Kensington 

And walk about, and work in Kensington 

And do not foresee departing from Kensington. .. . 


Comparing James Kirkup’s new collection with his previous one 
(reviewed in THE Mont, August 1952), we have the impression that 
he is still cutting graceful figures on the ice, and the ice is growing 
thin. The local image still burns as brightly— 


The starving birds are still with cold, or flash like thrown 
Stones through rigid boughs, 


and he is still given to the bathetic paradox when he reflects— 


At last, what we had dared to hope: our long despair 
Was necessary darkness, that the seed might bear. 


Both of these quotations are taken from a sequence of four sonnets 
to the Queen, “Elizabeth Regina as the Four Seasons,” the last of which 
is merely empty rhetoric. Yet if we suggest that Mr. Kirkup displays 
natural qualifications for the Poet Laureateship, we shall not intend 
it in any simply derogatory sense. He writes about wreath makers in 
Leeds Market, the Tyne Ferry, Scarborough, Chelsea Embankment— 
as well as on Matthew Smith, a figure by Henry Moore, a Ronald 
Firbank character, “a Theme by Ovid’—and the acknowledgments 
indicate that these poems have appeared in popular weeklies and trade 
journals as well as in the highbrow periodicals. He is reaching an 
audience wider than that enjoyed by any respectable poet for a long 
time. Can we expect him to risk the golden opinions he has won from 
all sorts of people by ridding his work of that too easy allure, that 
apparent simplicity which too often conceals vagueness or triviality? 
I do not mean that he should position his ‘Boy with a Mouth Organ” 
against a lamp-post on a street corner—but isn’t it too late in the day, 


after all, for this?— 
Boy, in cupped hands hold whatever passion time invents: 


Fire your tiny forges with gigantic sound, and fill 
Heaven with your fierce harmonics! 
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The objection is not that it is romantic, but that it is “tag end’? roman- 
ticism, romantic feeling wished on unamenable material. And that it 
should have a wide appeal is nothing new. 

Some of these pieces seem hardly worth collecting; ““The Caged 
Bird in Springtime,” for instance, is Keepsake verse, and proves that 
Mr. Kirkup can beat the new aimee at their own game. We 
are reassured that it is not necessarily his game by the generally and 
justly admired title-poem: if elsewhere he shows little more than a 
polished technique, in “A Correct Compassion” he has subject-matter 
as well, something important to talk about. It is because Mr. Kirkup 
a more than his opposite number in verse drama that we hope 


e will finally break through to 


imagination’s other place, 
Where only necessary things are done, with the supreme and grave 
Dexterity that ignores technique. 


Francis King resembles James Kirkup in that he possesses a quite 
accomplished technique and his poems tend to collapse towards the 
end for lack of something to say. He sets an exciting scene, we wait 
for something to happen, but—with a vaguely grim shudder—the 
scene simply fades away. ““Mirage’’ ends 


The sky had darkened. Far and faint he heard 
The voice that had cajoled him. Very far 

He saw the long-loved, long-lost attitude. 
The snow was falling on his face once more. 


To avoid open dealings with the great commonplaces may be part 
of the poet’s job, but it is only part; and Mr. King is most successful 
in the straightforward vignette (“Winter Morning,” for example) 
where the evoked atmosphere does not lead us to expect more than 
we receive, and most moving when he relates the lonely fears and 


uneasy self-pity of sickness: 


You sweat, you cough. Now you are sick. How quick, 
When all else fails, a body always ails! 

Grief, boredom, longing play their childish tricks. 

The rug grows barbs beneath your finger-nails. 


With him, as with James Kirkup, one often has the feeling that the 
poet is carrying on an intelligent and graceful conversation—with 
some private ghost. And what alarms one is that while they rarely 
fall into any obvious crudity or arrant badness, both poets pass a good 
deal that hardly rises above the level of glossy magazine verse. 

Francis Berry, glorying in bad taste, shouts his wares too loudly. 
His main theme is “‘ithyphallic man,” and his towers never fail to fill 
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their role; even “tired spades/push/Phallically the broken coals.” The 
two most obvious influences are Anglo-Saxon and G. M. Hopkins: 
the first in a context of brutality and carnality, the second in that of 
melting religious feeling. It seems to me that the two rarely merge 
in this present volume: the religious, which is sometimes embarras- 
singly religiose (“The soft-fleshed Jesus, joyous as a musicked June”), 
lies uncomfortably alongside the labouredly sensual. The long poem 
“Murdock” with its plethora of capitals and its mixture of the 
Apocalyptic with the Wordsworthian-Moony succeeds only in being 
quaint, while the gusto of “In Honour of London Town”’ turns out 
to be nothing more uncommon than a childish and harmless bad taste, 
made rather less childish and harmless by the final “Amen.” Mr. 
Berry’s kind of writing impresses me as a typical “‘transitional’’ reaction 
against “Transition,” a noisy attempt to be vital, strong and manly 
(“Wombs are wonderful . . .”) which ends in inhumanity, deafness 
in the reader’s ears and numbness in his nerves. My remarks represent 
a minority opinion, however, for among the terms used by reviewers 
of Mr. Berry’s previous volumes are “vigorous and exciting,”’ “fierce 
dynamic,” “craggy, fierce,” “rugged individualist” and “‘savage 
exuberance.”’ One agrees, certainly, that what Mr. Berry is implicitly 
protesting against is mean and miserable; and among his shorter ““New 
Poems” are some impressive pieces in which the author’s savagery is 

disciplined into forcefulness—examples are “‘A Public Servant,” “The 
Panther” and “‘Sebastian.” 

Sir Osbert Sitwell stands well above this mélée. Wrack at Tidesend, 
which might be described as notes for the local history of a seaside 
resort, is a companion piece to his England Reclaimed. The “‘characters”’ 
are not created raved any kind of high-powered poetry, and if we 
look for caricature we shall be disappointed, since Sir Fiddler Sparrowe- 
bank is by no means as comic as his name would suggest. Lady 
Sparrowebank’s Position, however, is firmly put in its place— 


Lady Sparrowebank’s Position, 
Of which she talked constantly, 

Resembled the multi-coloured ball 

That sea-lions 

Keep so cleverly spinning 

Upon the ends of their upturned noses: 
If ever she stopped spinning it, talking about it, 
It would fall and vanish, 

And she would find herself alone in the arena 

With her nose upturned. 


Others, because their prototypes in watering places are dull or trivial, 
feature rather drably on the printed page. Only Sir Osbert’s eagerness 
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to stress this society’s nearness to collapse could persuade him to 
describe Mrs. Busk’s voice, crying fish, by means of so hackneyed a 
simile as “Oracular, like that of a prophetess foretelling doom 
universal.” But he can be pointed— 


Listless Mrs. Nicodeme 
Seemed a biscuit-pale plank of wood, 
Planed by the Goddess Misfortune. 
And 
Mrs. Liversedge, shivering in her furs 
Like a young bird deserted in a birds’ nest, 


is, to use Sir Osbert’s words, a personality depicted and made fast. 
The author quotes these lines: “Your difficulty will be to make such 
fantastic characters true to life, without being comic. They are not 
comic. They would only be comic if human life were eternal. No 
human being is comic at the end. . . .”” But is poetry the best medium 
for the intention which this suggests? With a few exceptions, these 
Tidesend characters are not sufficiently memorable in themselves; they 
beg for development. Already there is some interrelation, for Mrs. 
Crudeman’s query about the pygmies—“What could their purpose 
be?”’—echoes the narrator’s earlier comment on her daughter— 


I had been taught that every object had a purpose, 
But what could the purpose be of Felicity Crudeman. . . . 


But the reader’s complaint may well be the one commonly brought 
against the short story—that it is over just as one has become interested 


in the characters. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


REVIEWS 


A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION 


Poems of Baudelaire: Les Fleurs du Mal, translated by Roy Campbell 
(The Harvill Press 21s). 


Ox OFTEN HEARS IT SAID, or sees it written, that it is 
impossible to translate poetry from one language into another. 
But like many such sted made assertions it is quite untrue. It can, 
and many times has been done—even when the language concerned 
is French. For French is a difficult language, and French poetry presents 
problems of its own. Nevertheless it can be done, provided in the 
first place the translator is himself a poet, and in the second that he is 
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possessed not only of a solidly grounded but also intuitive knowledge 
of the language from which he is translating. It is sometimes not merely 
a question of knowing what a certain word means, but of knowing 
what, in that particular context, the poet intended it to mean. And 
further it might be added that the reason for translating any poem or 
series of poems should be the passionate love and admiration which 
the translator has for it or them and not merely as an exercise in mental 
gymnastics (although indeed there are few better, and a man who 
inclines to matutinal dumb-bell exercises for the sake of his figure 
might with an even greater advantage for the sake of his brain translate 
every morning one French poem into English verse). Which was 
perhaps the way in which Mr. Roy Campbell managed to translate, 
a truly remarkable achievement, the vue of Baudelaire’s Fleurs du 
Mal. So remarkable an achievement is it in fact that it deserves, for its 
true appreciation, to be lived with and studied for a far longer time 
than its age yet renders possible. 

Baudelaire is perhaps of all French poets the most English. This does 
not make him any easier to translate; it merely makes his poems when 
they are translated more convincing to the English reader. On the 
whole he goes well, as they say, into English. But it takes more than 
that to turn a French poem into an English one. It takes, in fact, just 
what Mr. Campbell has got, namely, a large vocabulary and a feeling 
for a telling phrase—the equipment in short that one would expect to 
find in a poet of his reputation. Take for example the following two 
lines (L’Examen de Minuit): 


Comme un parisite 4 la table 
de quelque monstrueux Crésus, 


and see with what easy mastery Mr. Campbell tackles them: 


Like a base sponger at the board 
Of some intolerable Croesus. 


“Base sponger” for “parisite’’ could not be bettered. It is almost as 
good as “this funereal prig’’ for “ce jeune squelette” in Spleen LXXVII 
(p. 101), which is well worth studying in its entirety. Or: 


And black conspiracies of crooks 


for 
Et les complots des noirs filous. 


For Baudelaire had his robust side too. He was not only the “puny 
poet” of his own description, nor Swinburne’s “weaver of sick flowers 


of secrecy and shade”; he could speak roundly enough when he chose. 
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And it is this rumbustious, hard-hitting Baudelaire who particularly 
appeals to Mr. Campbell, and with whom he is at his most felicitous 
when dealing. It is here and there in the more purely lyrical passages 
that he is apt to score inners, let us say, instead of bulls. Take the fourth 
line of La Mort des Pauvres. The English version says: 


Death like a rich elixir seems to give 
Courage to march along the darkening slope. 


But Baudelaire’s image is a more direct one: 


. .. nous donne le coeur de marcher jusqu’au soir. 


The word “slope” and the picture it evokes, except as an invaluable 
rhyme to “hope,” does not really fit in here. Still less does “along,” 
which conveys an impression of a sideways movement across the slope 
instead of up it. But in fact there is no slope at all. It is a road along 
which, the poet says, death gives us courage to go on walking until 
night falls. Which in its very simplicity is surely a more striking image 
than the more mannered one of the uphill march. 
And then take Le Crépuscule du Matin with its unforgettable opening 

lines: } 

La diane chantait dans les cours des casernes 

Et le vent du matin soufflait sur les lanternes, 


which is here rendered: 


Reveillé in the barracks and the camps. 
The wind of morning blew upon the lamps. 


“Diane,” let it be granted, means “reveillé.”” The only question is 
whether poetically it is the best translation. The French are not 
invariably poetic in their expressions (to call a rose-bud a “bouton de 
rose” always seems to fall sadly below standard, to take but one 
instance), but “la diane” for that early morning bugle-call is decidedly 
so. Whether “revelley,” a horrid corruption of another purely French 
word, is the best poetic equivalent is at least doubtful. It is perhaps 
allowable to think not. There is a passage by Victor Hugo written 
during the siege of Paris in the terrible winter of 1870: “Rien de 
charmant, le matin, comme la diane dans Paris. C’est le point du jour. 
On entend d’abord, tout prés de soi, un roulement de tambours, puis 
une sonnerie de clairons, melodie exquise, ailée et guerriére.” There you 
have a truly superb description in two words of the very essence of 
the thing. Winged and warlike. It is upon that surely that all attempts 
to describe “la diane” should be concentrated since it conveys not only 
the nature of the sound itself but also the impression that it makes on 
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the hearer. “Bugles,” therefore, “were sounding in the barrack square” 
(leaving out “camps” which disperses the image overmuch. It is the 
barracks in the city that the belated reveller is concerned with as he 
shuffles homeward through the empty streets, not camps, which 
suggest the “tented field” and the countryside beyond). In the second 
line there are two possible meanings, either the morning wind blew 
up the lamps (as in Francis Thompson’s “And a great wind blew all 
the stars to flare’) or it blew them out, which would be at first sight 
the more usual translation of the verb souffler in such a context. But 
Baudelaire says “‘souffler sur” which probably justifies the former 
reading. Thus: “The wind of morning blew the lamps to flare,” rather 
than Mr. Campbell’s “blew upon the lamps,” which although it trans- 
lates the French words exactly enough errs rather on the side of 
impreciseness. Which is an English, but rarely a French, failing. 

I have dwelt at some length on these two lines, not from any foolish 
idea of calling into question Mr. Campbell’s ability, but in the first 
place to show the extraordinary difficulties, occurring in every line, 
which confront anyone bold enough to undertake a work of this 
complexity, and in the second place because many whose knowledge 
of Baudelaire is slight will doubtless turn to this particular poem as 
being one of the few with which they are already acquainted. But 
having done so, the critic, stepping back to regard the work as a whole, 
can only, and in all humility, stand amazed before so impressive an 
achievement. Seldom indeed has so noble a tribute of affection been 


paid by one poet to another. 
J. H. F. McEwen 


A TITAN AND A STAR 


Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell: Their Correspondence (Gollancz 
215). 

5 yo PREMATURE REVELATION (made for a charitable purpose) 
leaves very little for the Day of Judgment, though for those who 

happened, like the reviewer, to be behind the scenes there is an entire 

background which has been obliterated ! 

It is the play of Hamlet with the tragic Queen indeed, but Ophelia 
has been omitted. While this preposterous platonic pantomime was 
being carried on by saiaaaaleals between a Titan (Bernard Shaw) 
and a Star (Stella Campbell) the actress was playing a number of parts 
not on the stage only. While submitting to poor Shaw’s long-frus- 
trated-Irish-boyhood romantics, she was carrying on a full-blooded 
courtship with George Cornwallis-West. Her marriage to him and his 
subsequent desertion of her occurred during the correspondence. 
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These are mentioned, for Shaw could not be unaware that an attractive 
good-looking gentleman, half an Irishman through his mother, a 
sportsman and everything that Shaw was not, was waiting in the 
offing. 

All this took place during the opening years of the first World War. 
During the casting of plays ote clashes of Bohemia with Mayfair, 
Shaw, like Job’s Leviathan, received the actress’s hook. 

When he returned to his native Dublin in 1913 he saw her no longer 
as the glamorous “Mrs. Tanqueray” of the stage, but as the bare- 
footed, dusty, petticoated beauty of his boyish dreams, “like a lad 
playing with you on the mountains.” 

The correspondence may not be edifying, but there can be no doubt 
that it was as remote from carnality as the letters of Swift to his Stella, 
when separated by the breadth of the Irish Sea. It was platonic and 
fantastic, a folly on his part and a clever piece of autograph-collecting 
on hers. 

She peeped into his soul and saw right through that piece of spiritual 
tissue. His talent not his romance appealed to her. How right she was 
when she wrote that “when you were quite a little boy somebody 
ought to have said Hush just once!” 

She showed very little emotion and certainly no desire for him or 
for his sterile buffooneries. She was content to magnetize him into 
writing parts for her (and indeed about her in The Apple Cart) and 
letters which would one day make her Memoirs saleable and perhaps 
secure the education of her descendants. 

Her letters were short epigrams, gasps and gestures. The great 
epistolary art she left to him. He shouted and exploded bewildering 
compliments. Perhaps if modern courtings and marriages flowered 
more with such embroideries they might last longer. 

He could write like a Catholic gallant of the Renaissance, “‘if all the 
Saints and all the Angels and the Blessed Virgin were all rolled into 
one beautiful woman and all the prayers and worships they draw to 
themselves were concentrated into one holy passion—no room to 
finish—guess the rest”! Her comment was a little meagre—“what a 
dear funny letter!” 

But he was determined she should be “the ensainted friend of my 
very soul.” She pointed out rather practically that his diet and feeble 
nature would prevent his ever being in love as a man and chided him 
for turning “such inadvised Saint Catherine wheels.” At heart she is 
all for quietude and wishes “domestic peace be. with you,” for she 
has roused the furious jealousy of the brilliant but inglamorous Mrs. 
Shaw who, though she was of good Anglo-Irish stock, could not 
supply something the young Shaw had once missed in Dublin. An 
intellectual woman like Charlotte Shaw was more jealous of her 
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husband’s fine frenzies and fantasies than of any physical surrender 
which she knew to be impossible. Brought up in the same Protestant 
middle-class of Dublin, Shaw never knew romance as the Latins or 
even the Abbey Theatre knew it. From Ireland the mature Shaw 
wrote that the stars were not too fine to make a necklace for Mrs. 
Campbell. He had been clearly reading Synge’s Playboy. 

No clear response came from the minx-victim of his exultations. 
Of sordidness there was on his side none, and of mortal sin on her 
side not enough to bring a canary to perdition. She gave him no hopes 
or promises except that if he hee himself properly at rehearsal she 
will write him a love-letter. In the end she deserted him and left him 
stranded in a seaside hotel. This extracted some hysterical howls worthy 
of Prometheus chained to the rock. Even so, they were not the wails 
of the passionate so much as the cries of wounded vanity. 

He had uttered a worthier sentiment when he had written, “I throw 
my desperate hands to Heaven and ask why one cannot make one 
beloved woman happy without sacrificing another.” 

Well, a good many men have asked that question without receiving 
specific answers. 

After the crash Shaw wrote: “Very well, go: the loss of a woman 
is not the end of the world. The sun shines.” She is “a Hedda Gabler 
titivated with odds and ends from Burne Jones’ ragbag. You are an 
owl sickened by two days of my sunshine. You will not marry George. 
At the last moment you will funk him or be ousted by a bolder. You 
have wounded my vanity, an unpardonable crime!” 

What theological terms fit such self-lacerations or calmer con- 
siderations such as: “I hope you have lost your good looks, for, whilst 
they last, any fool can adore you and the adoration of fools is bad 
for the soul”? 

He summed her as a woman who would tear the strings out of an 
Archangel’s harp to tie up parcels. 

But it all led to his conceiving his greatest and nearest Catholic 
play—St. Joan. This is worth recording: “I should have God about to 
damn the English for their share in her betrayal and Joan producing 
an end of burnt stick in arrest of judgment—what is left of the two 
sticks a common English soldier tied and gave her when she went to 
the stake.” 

He wrote such wonderful letters in his distress that she comments 
that, if she could write letters like him, she would write letters to God, 
which, by the way, is a privilege reserved to children and to the Saints. 

The ones romance is over and the sands of Sandwich (happily 
not of vulgar Brighton) are wet with his heart’s blood or rather ink. 
He writes that she, first of women, has awakened tragedy in him. He 
only asked faithfulness in remembrance and offered to forgive, bless 
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and honour her. He dares to add—‘“‘Super hanc Stellam will 1 build my 
church!” 

Soon after she married Mr. George Cornwallis-West in no par- 
ticular church. He had been in the way. As Shaw wrote: “I say he is 
young and I am old: so let him wait until I am tired of you.” But. 
George could not wait, though in the end he tired of her, deserted her, 
and at her death married a third wife. 

Needless to record that his first wife was the mother of Mr. Churchill. 
All that tragic side of Wests and her life is entirely erased from this 
book, but there remain other letters in our possession, which are best 
reserved till the Day of Judgment. As for Shaw, Charlotte got his 


ashes and Mrs. Campbell the letters, which was what he always wanted. 
SHANE LESLIE 


GOD AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 


God and the Unconscious, by Victor White, O.P., with a foreword by 
C. G. Jung (The Harvill Press 21s). 


LTHOUGH THE FORMULATION of the concept of the uncon- 
Av scious was not, as Father White observes, the epoch-making 
discovery that writers like William James claimed it was, inasmuch as 
many of the phenomena which it embraces have been acknowledged 
and dealt wih from time immemorial, it has undoubtedly proved a 
tool whose aptness for the clearer statement of a wide range of prob- 
lems is now nate established. Over-eager use of the concept, how- 
ever, at the hands of Freud, led to the assertion that religious beliefs 
and practices could be explained away psychologically. This view, 
though expressed in works which even Freud himself in his auto- 
biography admitted to be inferior in quality, has contributed power- 
fully to the unbelief of our time—that twilight of the Gods, as the 
author terms it, in the mind of twentieth-century man. Unconscious 
factors have been invoked in explanation of a whole range of pheno- 
mena which at one time were ascribed to divine, angelic or diabolic 
agency. 

In God and the Unconscious—a series of essays and papers now for the 
first time brought together—Father White deals with a number of 
aspects of the problem of the relations between depth-psychology, 
notably that of C. G. Jung, and theology. Jung has stated that for a 
considerable group of his patients “there has not been one whose 

roblem in the last resort was not that of finding a religious outlook on 
life,” and the frankly religious nature of the very phantasies of many a 
modern mind may easily be illustrated. Is the origin of this inherent 
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religiousness to be looked for entirely within man? And if not, whence 
is it? 

To answer these questions, Father White takes us through the origin 
and development of the concept of the unconscious, not without 5 an 
regard to the epistemological issues therein involved. By showing that 
there is scant justification for the determinism involved in the Freudian 
assertion that repression alone can account for knowledge or behaviour 
originating outside man’s awareness, the way is open for the discussion 
of the possible supra-human influences that could account for them. 
Thus in his chapters on “Revelation and the Unconscious” and on 
“Devils and Complexes,” the teaching of St. Thomas on the influence 
of the divine and angelic on the human mind is considered, along with 
some account of the psychological interpretation which would also be 
- on the phenomena referred to therein. The theological and psycho- 
ogical accounts, Father White considers, may sometimes both be, in 
their respective languages, correct accounts of the same thing. In view 
of the existence of both a theological and a psychological order, 
psychologists are in no better a position to judge that the latter is 
unfounded, than theologians are to discount psychological findings. 
As C. G. Jung says in his laudatory foreword to Father White’s book, 
the scientific psychologist’s religio is the establishment of observable 
facts rather than the existence or non-existence of beings to which they 
may on occasion refer. On these terms, each study may aid the other, 
as Father White, a most able speaker of each language, hastens to 
exemplify, when as psychologist he analyses sense out of gnosticism 
and some of the myths it produced, and as theologian leads us to a 
deeper understanding of our own mysteries from a consideration of the 
“Dying God” myth, made famous by Frazer. 

In the realm of psychotherapy, the ideal of science in abstraction from 
values is not so easily achieved; much less, is the claim of some psycho- 
therapists to be able to treat their patients without interference with 
their scale of values. In discussing the relationship of psychotherapy 
and ethics, Father White maintains that treatment based on deter- 
ministic theory alone cannot but aim to “make” the patient better; 
whereas it is questionable whether those psychically ill should be 
otherwise treated than to enable them to “make” themselves by virtue 
of a restored freedom. To this extent the broader formulations of Jung 
commend themselves to the author, though not without qualification. 

At a time when the finding of facts in psychology is fast outstripping 
their assimilation and the danger of indiscipline looms large, a work of 
the stamp of Father White’s, together with the accompanying able 
contribution on the analytical psychology of C. G. Jung by Gebhard 
Frei, S.M.B., will be more than welcome to a wide circle of readers, 
as a step towards the consolidation they seek. Although a certain 
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unevenness of style, which the author himself acknowledges, does 
detract from the complete unity of the varied papers that make up 
most of the work, this is more than outweighed by an orderliness of 
thought, scholarship, and balanced appreciation of a quality which is 
nowadays all too rarely to be found in literature bearing on psychology. 
God and the Unconscious is a book which will appeal strongly both to 
specialists and non-specialists in the subjects it bridges. 

GEORGE CROFT 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Jeremy Taylor, by Hugh Ross Williamson (Dennis Dobson 155s). 


U Is A PITY that this book has to begin with a possibly not 
quite sincere sermon on the Gunpowder Plot, and end with the 
Dissuasive, which Gosse is quoted as calling “this multiplication of 
insulting diatribes against the ancestral religion of his country,” because 
we are rightly inclined to think of Taylor as a sympathetic though 
isolated and tormented figure, and as a writer of dignified English, 
despite the abyss into which apparently he plunged when trying to 
write hymns. It is of interest that his ponderous “Doctor Dubitantium” 
was meant to be “a systematic treatise on moral theology for the 
Church of England”; but it is evidently unreadable, and this may be 
the explanation of “why Anglican spiritual directors are still forced to 
rely on Roman Catholic manuals.”’ Hence those who have leisure 
ill have recourse to his “Holy Dying’”’ which, together with his 
“Holy Living” (considered not so fine), forms the greatest of his 
bequests. The author rightly seeks to place Taylor’s literary work 
within the proper framework of his agitated life. He was born in 1613 
and died aged fifty-four after the Restoration—and small wonder that 
those who had not the heart to profess themselves Catholics hardly 
knew where to turn, what with Puritans and Prayer Books, Kings 
and Cromwell. The author steers a well-balanced course amid all these 
shoals, though he certainly sees the Puritan régime as a tyranny yet 
has no preference for royal absolutism. The book is more valuable 
as a reference to an all-but forgotten English Catholic, Christopher 
Davenport, than as a sorrowful reminder of what our poor country 
once endured and a hint of what troubles may yet lie ahead of us. 
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Plants of the Bible, by H. N. Moldenke and Alma L. Moldenke 
(Waltham, Mass.: The Chronica Botanica Co.; London: Wm. 
Dawson and Sons Ltd. $7.50). 


Tz BOOK (of xx and 328 pages) is enriched with several plates in 
the text and at the end, as well as innumerable smaller drawings 
—some taken from older (and at times very amusing) pictures. It 
has a full bibliography, and exhaustive indices to Bible verses and to 
plants dealt with. The ordinary reader may find that his imagination 
conflicts here and there with knowledge—he will persist in thinking 
that the lilies of the field were lilies and not anemones, and will but 
slowly admit that the Rose of Sharon was a tulip. If he is anxious to 
retain the Temptation story in Genesis in its literal sense, he must adapt 
his fancy to seeing in the fatal fruit, not an apple, but an apricot. The 
pictures of even the largest hyssop fortify us, however, in our belief 
that it could not possibly support a sponge and that the emendation 
“javelin” is right. After a brief history of the subject, there is a good, 
but sad, description of the Holy Land, devastated throughout millennia 
by soil-erosion and deforestation, and now presumably doomed to 
industrialization. The erudition of this book is so vast that one finds 
it hard, at times, to find one’s way about it, and may be disenchanted 
by the doubt which prevents our being sure of what many a plant 
really was. But to serious students we gladly recommend this probably 
unique book. 


Chaucer, by Raymond Preston (Sheed and Ward 255s). 


Zz THIS BOOK I shall try to interpret the work of Chaucer to 
the reader of today,” writes Mr. Preston; and it is not at all clear 
what if anything he means by this remark. As an introduction to 
Chaucer his book is certainly not the thing: its allusiveness alone 
would baffle any “reader of today” not already acquainted to some 
extent with Chaucer and the commentaries, as well as with a rather 
enclosed contemporaneity. The author has undoubted learning and 
intelligence, and there are such apergus as this one (on the “retracta- 
tion”): “If Dan Geoffrey in the end desired the kind of perfection 
that Walter Hilton could so well describe, who are we to express 
surprise?” However, not only is Mr. Preston allusive, but elusive, 
ae evasive. He seems incapable of writing straight, of moving 
rom point to point objectively. He has not in fact digested his Chaucer 
scholarship, and the book fails as haute vulgarisation. Is not ripeness in 
years in any case one of the qualifications for dealing at length with 
such a poet? 
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Mozart in Salzburg, by Max Kenyon (Putnam 21s). 


Mi KENYON’S NEW BOOK is slighter than his Harpsichord 
Music: it shews evidence however of no little reading, and it 
possesses the expected quality of relish: musicianly in regard to the 
works examined, briefly, but with a thorough grasp; musicianly also 
one is tempted to say in regard to the non-musical factors, personal, 
social, historical, which the author rightly and lightly dwells on. 
We hear the man speaking rather than the student, conversationally, 
interestedly, a little perhaps naively at times. A cultivated man, 
Mr. Kenyon has not lost his primary Protestant shivers: the St. 
Bartholomew massacre comes up twice, even when the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes would have fitted in much better. He respects 
Mozart’s father for his genuine practice of his religion, and deals 
fairly enough with him; and yet, we are told, having been brought 
up at clerical expense, “Leopold would either have had to rebel or to 
succumb.” Could he not simply have affirmed? When Mr. Kenyon 
tackles Joseph Haydn we trust that besides that of Ranke the name 
of Pastor will appear in the bibliography. Mozart in Salzburg is a 
pleasing, informative, tastefully jn tee volume, well-indexed and 
with a “discography.” It makes us look forward to Mr. Kenyon’s next 
venture in a line that he is making his own. 


The School of Salamanca, Readings in Spanish. Monetary Theory 1544- 
1605, by Marjorie Grice-Hutchinson (Oxford, Clarendon Press 


12s 6d). 


N THIS LUCID AND WORKMANLIKE LITTLE BOOK, Miss 
[ Grice-Hutchinson succeeds not only in the exposition of an obscure 
passage in the history of a highly abstruse subject, but also in making 
it of absorbing interest to the layman. Just as Grotius was discovered to 
have been, in no trifling sense, anticipated in his study of International 
Law by the great Vitoria, so Bodin is here shown to have been antici- 
pated in the quantity theory of money, not only by the “glimpses” of 
the medieval writers but, in a very explicit way, in 1556 by Azpilcueta 
Navarro, a member of that same school of Salamanca of which 
Vitoria was a founder. Not only that, but the school formulated “a 
psychological theory of value applied to both goods and money”’ 
(Saravia, Covarrubias, in an extreme form, i.e., value depends on 
subjective estimation; Garcia, Albornoz, accompanied by the con- 
cepts of utility and scarcity respectively) and, further, their “most 
noteworthy achievement... was their formulation of the basic 
principles of the purchasing-power parity theory of exchange, a 
doctrine not usually associated with the sixteenth century” (p. 53). 
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This last contribution to monetary theory, Miss Grice-Hutchinson 
thinks, died out by about 1700, as the ethical objections to usury, 
which had stimulated all this Spanish thinking on these problems, 
gradually disappeared from the world of commercial practice, and 
the ideas were created anew by the English classical writers, whose 
thought was formulated in the Bullion Report of 1810. But the Spanish 
views on the utility and rarity components of value almost certainly 
descend to our own times in an unbroken line through both Protestant 
and Catholic theorists from their Salamanca originators, despite 
Galiani’s belief in the novelty, in 1750, of his ideas. The author skil- 
fully makes her points on this aspect of the subject in a final chapter 
and still has room for translations of selected texts and a bibliography. 


The “9 of the Saviour, assembled by F. J. Sheed (Sheed and Ward 
18s). 
Tz VERY VARIETY OF WRITERS made use of in this book 
should recommend it to a multitude of readers. The extracts are 
grouped under the headings: The Hidden Years, The Public Ministry, 
From Palm Sunday to Pentecost, To the End of Time. The prose 
writers are all contemporary (this does not mean they are actually 
living, e.g., R. H. Benson, Fr. Vincent McNabb): not so the poets, 
for “it is poetry’s nature not to date.” Mr. Sheed prefixes a narrative 
to each part, and a theological appendix to Parts I and Ill, which is 
a great help. It is a happy symptom that we now have a sufficiency 
of English-speaking authors to render the inclusion of many extracts 
from German, French or other writers unnecessary; otherwise we 
would have welcomed their inclusion. Will not Mr. Sheed some day 
prepare anthologies of, for example, Spanish and Italian translations? 
We have noticed one quaint misprint. On p. 323 it is recalled that 
human life is social: “men do not live as nomads.” Clearly it should 
be monads. But the book is beautifully produced, and should stimulate 
all—Catholics or not—to attend to Our Lord, and not only to the 
two “extremes,” God, and the Church. Without Him, neither is fully 
intelligible. 


The Seven Swords, by Gerald Vann, O.P. (Collins 12s 6d). 


HIS NEW EDITION of a book already praised in THE MONTH is 
Tae enriched by eight reproductions of El Greco’s work. A 
key-note is early struck when Our Lady’s life is described as one alike 
of innocence and of experience. This denies the thesis of those who 
regard innocence as merely negative, and explains Graham Greene’s 
quotation of Péguy’s famous saying: ““The sinner is at the very heart of 
Christianity.” 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
Oia the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into, a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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